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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of ALrrep 
Dometr’s “ Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harpeg’s Wrekiy dated September 1 that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition in awarding any prize whatsoever.” Three 
hundred and thirty-eight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twenty-three were received after 
the 1st ef August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal“ offer to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judges, 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable for publi- 
cation in Harper’s MaGazine, to be made expe- 
cially for this competition, and to be the exclusive 
work of-an American artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Messrs. Harrer & Broruers offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the success- 
Sul competitor shall use the same for the prosecu- 
tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 
tcan schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least siz months for the study of the old masters, 
The award will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best swit the convenience of 
the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brorners, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which 
should also be given, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 
ope securely attached to the drawing, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the success- 
Sul competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swan Girrvorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Miter, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
intendent of the Art Department at Harrer & 
Brorners’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, 
limited only by the special reference to Christmas. 
Either the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
Seatures of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen for illustration. The judges, in making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 
the appropriateness of the subject selected, the suffi- 
ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
nality of the conception and treatment. The com- 
bination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. : 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanrer’s Macazine for December, 
1884; and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harrer’s Week iy, $500 ; 
one page Harper’s Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
per’s Youne Propix, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned wnderstanding as 
to “ the prosecution of art study,” etc. 

Frankuin Square, N. Y., September 8, 1883, 





POCKETS. 


HE coquettish reticule of our grandmo- 

thers has made an avatar, in our own 
day, in the shape of aleathern pouch. This 
utility ranges in cost and luxury from the 
fragrant Russia leather or crinkled alli- 
gator-skin, quaintly initialed, with which 
pomp provides itself, to the humble morocco 
of obscure worth. It may be red, black, or 
buff, gay with ornament or shrouded in 
crape; but one condition may always be as- 
sumed of it—nay, two—be its owner great 
or simple; it will be full, and it will be car- 
ried in the hand. 

The great law of averages makes it cer- 
tain that the reticnle of the representative 
woman when she goes forth on her walk 
(which, by a fine synee@oche, means a ride 
in the horse-car to a street of shops) will 
contain her handkerchief, her purse, a hand- 
ful of loose change, several addresses writ- 
ten on separate slips of paper, two pairs 
of long-wristed evening gloves to be left at 
the cleaner’s, a lead-pencil, a penknife, a 
boot-buttoner, six samples of crewel and 
Germantown wool to be matched, various 
newspaper scraps, her last receipt from the 
intelligence office, a letter or two, a set of 
sleeve-buttons, two ear-rings, and some bon- 
bons. Her suburban sister adds to this col- 
lection a time-table, a memorandum-book, 
and her return ticket. She is therefore in 
more evil case than the other. For the city 
lady has only to assort the elegant miscel- 
lany of her bag each time she buys a spool 
of thread or needs. a sample, which, with 
the day before her, can usually be accom- 
plished with deliberation and an unrufiled 
spirit. But the country visitor finds her- 
self in the last street car that can possibly 
connect with the last ferry-boat that meets 
the last train, and spends the whole time 
of her anxious passage in agitated efforts 





to find her ticket, which could not more ef- 
fectually elude discovery if it were an Eleu- 
sinian mystery. 

It is impossible to compute the time lost 
and the nervous strain imposed upon wo- 
men by this habit of indiscriminate gather- 
ing up. It opens a question of indirect 
damages, as it were, and sets the moral sta- 
tistician wondering how many tiffs between 
lovers, naggings of servants and children, 
differences of wives and husbands, may not 
be due to the worried mind and wearied 
patience for which the stuffed hand-bag 
is responsible. Nay, we offer our contribu- 
tion to that branch of sociology now being 
so vigorously studied in the newspapers, 
the frequency and causes of divorce. It is 
eminently probable that the little rift with- 
in the matrimonial lute, which by-and-by 
shall make its music mute, too often begins 
in the husband’s impatient remonstrance 
against the wife’s fatuity in carrying a bag 
which holds so much that she can find no- 
thing, when she has already twice explain- 
ed to him with unfailing sweetness that 
the latch-key he is so disagreeable about is 
“somewhere in that satchel.” 

If we were asked what is to-day the great 
advantage which man has over woman in 
the struggle for existence, we should an- 
swer without hesitation, Pockets. Pockets 
are the symbol of an orderly mind, of logic- 
al powers, practical acquirements, homoge- 
neity. A bag, a woman’s bag, a shopping 
bag, is the emblem of the kingdom of Mis- 
rule. Speaking roundly, a man’s clothes 
contain a dozen pockets. In this conven- 
ient place his change is kept, ever ready 
and never in the way; in that receptacle 
are his knife, corkscrew, and shoe-buttoner ; 
another compartment is sacred to his purse ; 
still another holds his handkerchief; his 
gloves may have a separate home if he will ; 
his eyeglass lives in an aristocratic seclu- 
sion; watch, pencil-case, and tooth-picks 
are comfortably segregated, and he has 
room, besides, for memorandum - book, let- 
ters, newspapers, the new magazines, visit- 
ing-cards, and a case of court-plaster. 

Is it any wonder that he turns the key 
of the world’s great lock easily and well, 
having both hands free for that exercise ? 
And the fact that he has conquered his 
pockets, so to speak, testifies to the suprem- 
acy of man. If his tailor demurred at put- 
ting them in, that useful minion would find 
his occupation gone. But when woman is 
told by her dressmaker that only one inac- 
cessible pocket is to be allowed her, she su- 
pinely submits, and thereby proclaims her 
inferiority of sex. 

We make no account of such sporadic 
dashes for freedom as are shown in the Eng- 
lish walking jacket and the many-flapped 
ulster. These are mere whims, not virtues. 
Already the jacket is moulting its conven- 
ient pouches, and the ulster exchanges its 
plain utility for a dear-bought stylishness. 
No: the power and significance of pockets 
lie in their being an expression of princi- 
ple. We commend the subject, which is 
too broad for a single paper, to the atten- 
tion of the next Social Science Convention. 





OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE. 

N our thrifty and work-a-day world there 
are a host of people who believe out-of- 
door exercise to be a foolish waste of time. 
“JT get as much exercise as J need, and to 
spare, about house,” says the frugal house- 
wife, who is perpetually busy with duster 
and preserving kettle, ignoring the fact that 
out-door exercise is a totally different thing, 
stimulating alike to mind and nerve and 
muscle. “I should never accomplish any- 
thing,” adds another, “ if I frittered my time 
away walking out every day.” And so she 
remains in-doors, and accomplishes yards of 
unnecessary embroidery, braids her chil- 
dren’s frocks, and invites dyspepsia and 
“the blues,” and is surprised-that she is not 
so strong or so cheerful as her gadding 
neighbor, who goes out in all weathers, in 
pickling season and out of season, as if she 
had no serious duties to attend to. It nev- 
er seems to occur to this critic that there is 
anything to be learned out-of-doors; that 
to know all the trees in the woodland by 
name like familiar friends, to know the 
haunts of cardinal-flower and the fringed 
gentian, of “the blackbird and the red- 
bird and the puny willow wren,” the habits 
of the shy wild blossoms of field and wood, 
is of any value. “To stand under a tree in 
the woods half a day at a time during a sum- 
mer rain, prying with microscopic eye into 
the crevices of the bark, or the leaves and 
fungi at.one’s feet,” like Thoreau, would af- 
ford her'no earthly delight. But anything 
that takes people into the open air and 
keeps them there is a good, if it is only 
playing croquet, after it has gone by, hoe- 
ing potatoes, or hunting for a four-leaved 
clover; if one can not work—and there is 
probably nebody in a normal state who 
can not, if she will banish her clothes from 





her mind, and not attempt it in tight boots 
—the greatest amount of out-door occupa- 
tion, at the least outlay, is afforded by an old 
horse that is gentle and willing, and a bug- 
gy not too good for human nature’s daily 
use, Which neither the mud puddles, some- 
times to be found in the deep woods long 
after a storm, nor the scratches of boughs 
that overlean the narrow ribbon road, can 
injure. Thus equipped, one can make the 
tour of a county, drink in pounds of oxy- 
gen, enough to build up a delicate constitu- 
tion, acquaint one’s self with the flora of a 
whole region, distinguish the notes of any 
bird that flies, and explore unfrequented 
and inviting paths, against which the pub- 
lic is warned. With many, the wherry 
would carry the day over the horse and 
buggy, and no doubt it is the more robust 
exercise of the two; pulling up some still 
river among the lily-pads, lifting a bough 
and slipping onward, shut in from the outer 
world by the green veil of the trees, has 
something of the fascination and adventure 
of a journey to fairy-land. But whether we 
walk or drive or row, we shall find that, far 
from wasting time, we are enriching our 
minds with a cult which is Greek indeed 
to the disciples of in-door existence. 





THE SMALI-TALK OF 
SOCIETY. 
NE of the cleverest letters written to the 
Bazar lately asks the most unanswerable 
question, “ What shall I talk about at a dinner 
party ?” Now if there is a woman in the world 
who does not know what to talk about, is it not a 
very difficult thing to tell her? One can almost 
as well answer such a question as, “* What shall I 
see out of my eyes?” 

Yet our young lady is not the first person who 
has dilated of late years upon the “ decay of con- 
versation,” nor the only one who has sometimes 
felt the heaviness of silence descend upon her 
at a modern dinner. No doubt this same great 
and unanswerable question has been asked by 
many a traveller who for the first time has sat 
next an Englishman of good family (perhaps 
even with a handle to his name), who has an- 
swered all remarks by the proverbial but un- 
sympathetic “Oh!” Indeed, it is to be feared 
that it is a fashion for young men nowadays to 
appear listless, to conceal what ideas they may 
happen to have, to try to appear stupid, if they 
are not so, throwing all the burden of the conver- 
sation on the lively, vivacious, good-humored girl, 
or the more accomplished married woman, who 
may be the next neighbor. Women’s wits are 
proverbially quick, they talk readily, they read 
and think more than the average young man of 
fashion is prone to do; the result is a quick and 
aready tongue. Yet the artof keeping up a flow 
of agreeable and incessant small-talk, not too 
heavy, not pretentious or egotistical, not scan- 
dalous, and not commonplace, is an art that is 
rare, and hardly to be prized too highly. 

It has been well said that there is a great dif- 
ference between a brilliant conversationalist and 
a ready small-talker. The former is apt to be 
feared, and to produce a silence around him. We 
all remember Macaulay and “his brilliant flashes 
of silence.” We all know that there are talkers so 
distinguished that you must not ask both of them 
to dinner on the same day lest they silence each 
other, while we know others who bring to us just 
an average amount of tact, facility of expression, 
geniality, and a pleasant gift at a quotation, a 
bit of repartee; such a person we call a ready 
small-talker, a “most agreeable person,” one who 
frightens nobody and who has a great popularity. 
Such a one has plenty of small change, very 
useful, and more easy to handle than the very 
large check of the conversationalist, who is a 
millionaire as to his memory, learning, and pow- 
ers of rhetoric, but who can not and will not in- 
dulge in small-talk. We respect the one; we like 
the other. The first point to be considered, if one 
has no inspiration in regard to small-talk, would 
seem to be this; try to consider what subject 
would most interest the person next to you, 
There are people who have no other talent, whom 
we never call clever, but who do possess this 
instinct, and who can talk most sympathetically, 
while knowing scarcely anything about the in- 
dividual addressed. There are others who are 
deficient in this gift, who can only say “ Really” 
and “Indeed.” These “ Really” and “ Indeed” 
and “Oh” people are the despair of the dinner- 
giver. The gay, chatty, light-hearted people who 
can glide into a conversation easily are the best 
of dinner-table companions, even if they do some- 
times talk too much about the weather and such 
commonplaces. 

It is a good plan for a shy young person who 
has no confidence in her own powers of conver- 
sation to fortify herself with several topics of 
general interest, such as the last new novel, the 
last opera, the best and newest gallery of pic- 
tures, or the flower in fashion; and to invent 
a formula, if words are wanting in her organi- 
zation, as to how these subjects should be intro- 
duced and handled. Many ideas will occur to 
her, and she can silently arrange them. Then she 
may keep these as a reserve force, using them 
only when the conversation drops, or she is un- 
expectedly brought to the necessity of keeping up 
the ball alone. Some people use this power rather 
unfairly, leading the conversation up to the point 
where they wish to enter; but these are not the 
people who need help — they can take care of 
themselves, After talking awhile in a perfunc- 
tory manner, many a shy young person has been 
astonished by a sudden rush of brilliant ideas, and 
finds herself talking naturally and well without ef- 





fort. It is like the launching of a ship; certain 
blocks of shyness and habits of mental reserve 
are knocked away, and the brave frigate Small- 
Talk takes the water like a thing of life. 

It demands much tact and cleverness to touch 
upon the ordinary events of the day at a mixed 
dinner, because, in the first place, nothing should 
be said which can hurt any one’s feelings—politics, 
religion, and the stock market being generally 
ruled out; nor should one talk about that which 
everybody knows, for such small-talk is imperti- 
nent and irritating. No one wishes to be told that 
which he already understands better, perhaps, 
than we do. Nor are matters of too private a 
nature, such as one’s health, or one’s servants, 
or one’s disappointments, still less one’s good 
deeds, to be talked about. 

Commonplace people also sometimes try socie- 
ty very much by their own inane and wholly use- 
less criticisms. Supposing we take up music, it 
is far more agreeable to hear a person say, “ How 
do you like Nilsson ?” than to hear him say, “I 
like Nilsson, and I have these reasons for liking 
her.” Let that come afterward. When a per- 
son really qualified to discuss artists, or literary 
people, or artistic points, talks sensibly and in a 
chatty, easy way about them, it is the perfection 
of conversation ; but when one wholly and utter- 
ly incompetent to do so lays down the law on such 
subjects, he or she becomes a bore. But if the 
young person who does not know how to talk 
treats these questions interrogatively, ten chances 
to one, unless she is seated next an imbecile, she 
will get some very good and light small-talk out 
of her next neighbor, She may give a modest 
personal opinion, or narrate her own sensations at 
the opera, if she can do so without egotism, and 
she should always show a desire to be answered. 
If music and literature fail, let her try the sub- 
jects of dancing, polo-playing, and lawn tennis, 
A very good story was told of a bright New York 
girl and a very haw—haw—stupid Englishman 
at a Newport dinner. The Englishman had said 
“Oh,” and “Really,” and “ Quite so,” to every- 
thing which this bright girl had asked him, when 
finally, very tired and very angry, she said, “ Were 
you ever thrown in the hunting field, and was 
your head hurt?” The man turned and gazed 
admiringly. ‘Now you've got me,” was the re- 
ply. And he talked all the rest of the dinner of 
his croppers. Perhaps it may not be necessary 
or useful often to unlock so rich a répertoire as 
this; but it was a very welcome relief to this 
young lady not to do all the talking during three 
hours. 

After a first introduction there is, no doubt, 
some difficulty in starting a conversation. The 
weather, the newspaper, the last accident, the lit- 
tle dog, the bric-a-brac, the love of horses, etc., 
are good and unfailing resources, except that 
very few people have the readiness to remember 
this wealth of subjects at once. To recollect a 
thing apropos of the moment is the gift of ready- 
witted people alone, and how many remember, 
hours after, a circumstance which would have 
told at that particular moment of embarrassment, 
when one stood twiddling his hat, and another 
twisted her handkerchief. The French call 
“Vesprit d’escalier”’—the “ wit of the staircase” 
—the gift of remembering the good thing you 
might have said in the drawing-room, just too 
late, as you go upstairs. However, two new peo- 
ple generally overcome this moment of embar- 
rassment, and then some simple offer of service, 
such as, “Can I get you a chair?” “Is that win- 
dow too cold?” “Can I bring you some tea %” oc- 
curs, and then the small-talk follows. 

The only curious part of this subject is that so 
little skill is shown by the average talker in 
weaving facts and incidents into his treatment 
of subjects of every-day character, and that he 
brings so little intelligence to bear on his discus- 
sion of them. It is not given to every one to be 
brilliant and amusing, but, with a little thought, 
passing events may always give rise to pleasant 
conversation. We have lately been visited by a 
succession of brilliant sunsets, concerning which 
there have been various theories. This has been 
a charming subject for conversation, yet at the av- 
erage dinner we have heard but few persons men- 
tion this interesting topic. Perhaps one is afraid 
to start a conversation upon celestial scenery at 
a modern dinner. The things may seem too re- 
mote, yet it would not be a bad idea. 

Gossip may promote small-talk amongst those 
who are very intimate and who live in a nar- 
row circle. _ But how profoundly uninterestin 
it is to an outsider !— how useless to the — 
man or woman of the world! That is, unless 
it is literary, musical, artistic gossip. Scan- 
dal ruins conversation, and should never be in- 
cluded even in a definition of small-talk. Polite, 
humorous, vivacious, speculative, dry, sarcastic, 
epigrammatic, intellectual, and practical peo- 
ple, all meet around a dinner table, and much 
agreeable small-talk should be the result. It 
is unfortunately true that there is sometimes a 
failure in this respect. Let a hostess remember 
one thing: there is no chance for vivacity of in- 
tellect if her room is too warm; her flowers and 
her guests will wilt together. There are those 
also who prefer her good dishes to talking, and 
the old gentleman in Punch who rebuked his 
lively neighber for talking while there were “such 
entrées coming in” has his counterparts amongst 
ourselves. 

Some shy talkers have a sort of empirical way 
of starting a subject with a question like this: 
“ Do you know the meaning and derivation of the 
term ‘bric-d-brac’ ?” “ Do you believe in ghosts ?” 
“What do you think of a ladies’ club?” “Do 
you believe in chance?” “Is there more talent 
displayed in learning the violin than in playing 
a first-rate game of chess ?” ete. 

These are intellectual conundrums, and may 
be repeated indefinitely where the person ques- 
tioned is disposed to answer. With a flow of 


good spirits and the feeling of ease which comes 
from a knowledge of society, such questions often 
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bring out what Margaret Fuller called “ good 
talk.” 

But if your neighbor says “Oh,” “ Really,” 
“Indeed,” “I don’t know,” then the best way is 
to be purely practical, and talk of the chairs and 
tables, and the existing order of things, the 
length of trains, or the shortness of the dresses 
of the young ladies at the last ball, the prevail- 
ing idea that “ ice-water is unhealthy,” and other 
such extremely easy ideas, The sound of one’s 
own voice is generally very sweet in one’s own 
ears; let every lady try to cultivate a pleasant 
voice for those of other people, and also an 
agreeable and accurate pronunciation. The ver- 
iest nothings sound well when thus spoken. The 
best way to learn how to talk is, of course, to 
learn how to think: from full wells one brings 
up buckets full of clear water, but there can be 
small-talk without much thought. The fact re- 
mains that brilliant thinkers and scholars. are 
not always good talkers, and there is no harm in 
the cultivation of the art of conversation, no 
harm in a little “ cramming,” if a person is afraid 
that language is not his strong point. The merest 
trifle generally suffices to start the flow of smail- 
talk, and the person who can use this agreeable 
weapon of society is always popular, and very 
much courted, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE GOODS FOR SUMMER. 


FPFNHE midwinter holidays are but just passed, 

yet the furnishing stores have already turned 
their attention to preparing the white dresses of 
cotton and linen goods that are to be worn in 
midsummer. Ladies who prepare their simplest 
dresses in advance of each season by the help of 
a seamstress are advised to buy plain sheer white 
muslins with but little dressing, as they are ready 
for the needle, and these form the bulk of the 
white goods purchased by large stores that make 
a specialty of white suits. French nainsook and 
the sheerest mull, which is far lighter than nain- 
sook, are used for the nicest dresses, while for 
less expensive dresses the so-called India linen is 
chosen; this India linen is really cotton of firm 
threads that are so irregular that they resemble 
linen, and are quite as durable; it has taken the 
place of the poorer Victoria lawns and the bish- 
op’s lawn formerly used. White satteens are 
largely imported, and are greatly improved by 
being made of lighter weight than the thick jean- 
like satteens of last year. For those whose com- 
plexion will permit the use of thick white goods, 
and who do not find them too warm, satteen will 
take the place of piqué, and will be used for 
children’s dresses and walking coats, as well as 
for ladies’ suits. Some checked and dotted white 
satteens are seen, while others have blocks, stripes, 
or Gteek squares, or lace-like designs, or dam- 
ask patterns, or else corded to imitate ottoman 
reps. Among the novelties are corded mulls 
with fine or with thick cords in bars, making a 
strong fabric, and also mull with corded stripes, 
but experience teaches that thick and thin stripes 
together in wash goods do not wear well. Newest 
of all are the large plaids, like Scotch patterns, in 
mull, yet all of pure white; these with the corded 
goods will be used for afternoon dresses, trimmed 
with embroidery or with lace. Piqués for chil- 
dven’s dresses are repped, and some have em- 
broidery upon them, Checked nainsooks and 
barred muslins made in this country are shown 
at low prices, and are excellent copies of Eng- 
lish goods. Lace-like stripes and blocks are 
in favor on white English lawns. Tucked nain- 
sook is largely imported for skirts of children’s 
dresses ; these have clusters of tucks done by 
machine, not woven in, and a hem of suitable 
width is along one selvedge. 

SUMMER SATTEENS, PERCALES, ETC. 

The first importations of colored cotton goods 
consist of satteens, percales, and batistes. Stripes 
of large sizes of two colors in contrast are shown 
in these washing goods, copying the designs noted 
this winter in rich velvets and silks; thus stripes 
two inches wide are alternately of India red with 
golden brown, of buff with blue, gray with red, 
white with black, or red with blue; there are also 
many narrower stripes, some an inch, others half 
an inch wide, while still others are the merest 
pencilled lines. Blocks are again to be worn in 
these goods, and there are checks, bars, large 
plaids, and the familiar dots and balls. The 
newest patterns for pereales and satteens of light 
tinted buff, blue, or rose grounds are tapestry fig- 
ures of quaint designs in Oriental colors that look 
as if they were wrought in cross stitches by the 
needle. There are also what are called Dresden 
china patterns with flowers in faded hues done 
on pale céladon, cream, or porcelain blue grounds ; 
these are loose branching sprays that do not cov- 
er the background. The “all-over” patterns have 
the preference above detached flowers on other 
percales, and some of these give Japanese de- 
signs of birds or of human figures in outline. 
The favorite flower seems to be the Japanese 
chrysanthemum of mammoth size and of varied 
colors strewn over dull red, green, dark blue, or 
pale buff grounds. The coleus leaves and other 
pretty colored foliage are shaded from brown to 
pink or salmon alike on a bright or dark surface, 
and there are many new designs of fruits, of 
acorns, and also of holly branches, with their 
pointed leaves and red berries. The fine designs 
seen last year on India silk are copied in cotton 
goods, such as blocks or balls of cashmere colors 
on écru or dark red grounds, and there are palm- 
trees and pines, and the Watteau landscapes of 
Dresden china on turquoise blue cottons that are 
as lustrous as if they were the costliest satins. 
Chintz figures are shown, also stripes of small 
sizes with rose-buds strewn upon them. The 
checked percales and satteens reproduce the col- 
ors of Scotch ginghams, and also of the darker 





Madras checks that have much pare red and ol- 
ive in them. Fabrics of a solid color are import- 
ed to combine with these figured goods, but the 
preference is for making these simple dresses en- 
tirely of one piece of goods. The trimmings will 
be white embroidery, and ruffles of the material 
of which the dress is made. The designs for 
making such dresses are unlined postilion basques, 
with a short round skirt trimmed with gathered 
ruffles, and bouffant drapery that may be either 
short or long, to suit the wearer’s figure, but 
must be simply arranged in order that it may en- 
dure washing and ironing. 


TABLE-LINEN, TOWELS, ETC. 


For handsome table-linen, the preference is for 
French damask of the finest finish, as it is not so 
heavy as the Irish cloths. The most expensive 
cloths are so finely twilled all over that they are 
as lustrous as satin, and the damask figures form 
a design in the centre which is repeated in lar- 
ger sizes as a border; thus, there is a small vine 
around the centre, with cordons or ribbons woven 
in the damask, and this is enlarged near the edge ; 
small dots are woven in the spaces near the mid- 
dle, and these increase in size until, near the edge, 
they are three inches in diameter. Fern leaves, 
shamrocks, sprigs, shaded moons, blocks, rings 
interlinked, daisies, and other detached flowers 
are strewn about on the cloths, with the centre 
pattern and border of some design to correspond. 
Snowy white damask without colored borders is 
now used in these fine cloths, which come in sets 
of square cloths of different sizes for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner tables, and are accompanied 
by doyleys, fringed tray cloths, and napkins in 
which the centre design of the cloth is woven. 
Square cloths are most popular ; those measuring 
ten quarters each way are most used, but for 
large dinner tables they are five yards square. 
There are long slender strips of colored damask 
sold separate from cloths with a canvas border 
on each edge that may be embroidered in colors, 
and the sides finished with drawn-work and 
fringe; these are placed down the middle of the 
table when color is desired, and there are also 
oatmeal cloth strips of this kind that ladies em- 
broider at their leisure, and use either as buffet 
covers or as table strips. The cloths with em- 
broidered colored borders are most liked when 
this work is done by hand, hence those with ma- 
chine embroidery are not largely imported. The 


| colored luncheon cloths and those used for break- 





fast tables may be of pink, buff, pale blue, or car- 
dinal damask, or else they are white damask 
cloths with a border of blue or red damask. 

The small tables used at afternoon teas and 
at elaborate luncheons usually have needle-work 
upon them, done in outline designs in colors, Heavy 
Ivish damasks, with shamrocks, ferns, and Greek 
designs, are liked for general use because of their 
durability ; and the German damasks, with clear 
blue and clear scarlet borders, are chosen for the 
same reason; the latter have both doyleys and 
napkins to match. Damasks sold by the yard 
for table-cloths are in pure white with sprig pat- 
terns, or else in the cream white tints, just as the 
cloth comes out of the looms, without being 
bleached. Gray linen damasks are not used now, 
as the unbleached damasks are quite as inexpen- 
sive, and wear better, and if well laundried they 
gradually become white. Turkey red cloths come 
in block patterns that have a damask figure alter- 
nating with plain blocks, and are then bordered 
and fringed; these are liked for plain breakfast 
tables, as are also the solid-colored red cloths 
that have red doyleys to serve as fruit napkins. 
The large napkins, three-fourths or seven-eighths 
of a yard in size, are most largely imported, and 
the only smaller ones shown at many stores are 
the half-yard square fringed doyleys that are also 
made use of as napkins. 

The Bazar has given illustrations of the dam- 
ask stripes that are imported with canvas bands 
woven along each side and across each end, to be 
filled in with tapestry patterns wrought after 
purchasing, and these are displayed in the shops 
for buffet covers, table strips, and sham towels. 
When these tapestry designs are not emploved, 
the needle-woman works fruit clusters, cherries, 
berries, or currants, or else nuts on the branch 
are wrought at intervals, and there is a drawn- 
work border and knotted fringe on each edge. 
Etching and very fine needle-work patterns are 
seen on the small doyleys. Felting, which is dou- 
ble-faced cotton flannel, is laid on the table un- 
derneath the cloth to protect the table from being 
marred by the dishes, to throw into clearer relief 
the design of the damask, and also to preserve 
the linen threads of the cloth, and prevent them 
from cracking. 

Huckaback towels of the finest qualities are 
now chosen in preference to the smooth damask 
towels that are objectionable by reason of this 
smoothness. These old-fashioned huckaback 
towels now come of great size, with the diaper 
figure quite small, yet well raised to make the 
towel pleasantly rough. Those in plain white are 
again most liked, but the fanciful colored borders 
are still seen upon them in Persian patterns and 
in figures like those of tapestries. The damask 
towels may also be had with either white or col- 
ored borders. For the large Russian bath towels 
those of cotton are preferred to the rougher linen, 
and these have new broché borders that imitate 
Persian embroidery in dark colors. The honey- 
comb and oatmeal towels for the bath are most 
durable when bought unbleached. 

Pretty toilette sets consisting of five pieces, 
viz., a scarf for covering the bureau, a square 
cover for a pincushion, and two smaller squares 
as mats for bottles, with sometimes a long piece 
for covering a comb-and-brush box, are made of 
the sheer fine linen batiste now used for embroid- 
ery. A pretty all-over design is wrought in it in 
Kensington stitches in silk of pale blue or deep 
red shades, or else there is a band of the crackle 
designs on which flowers are strewn worked 
across each end. Each piece is then lined with 








silk or silesia of a color to suit the upholstery 
of the room, and an edging of linen lace is added, 
such as torchon in the new patterns, or the braid- 
like Russian laces. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; and Srern Brorusrs. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Universal Peace Union and the Pennsyl- 
yania Peace Society lately celebrated in Phila- 
delphia the ninety-first anniversary of Lucre- 
TIA Mort’s birthday. 

—Mrs. Gorpon McKay, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, recently gave a ball in Florence, Italy, 
where her salon was made brilliant by six hun- 
dred and eighty wax candles 

—Mrs. Wess, tle widow of Captain Wess, 
has had employment till now in one of the de- 
partinents of the Foreign Exhibition in Boston. 

—All the meals of the Chinese Ambassador, 
the Marquis TsenG, who is called the ** Celestial 
TALLEYRAND,”’ ure cooked in the Chinese way 
by a cook who rivals the Parisian chefs, and 
whom he carries with him. 

—Justice Horace Gray, of the United States 
Supreme Court, is a very large man, with a head 
rising conically, like Sir WaLTER Scort’s. 


—A memorial window to GEeorGE NIxoNn 
Buack, in Trinity Church, Boston, represents 
the passage in Revelations where the angel 


shows to St. Joun the Church coming out of 
Heaven like a bride adorned for her husband. It 
is one of Mr. Joun LaFakGe’s best efforts, and 
is full of life and color. 

—The youngest member of Congress is Hon. 
GeorGeE A. Post, who is twenty-nine. He is 
large, tall, smooth-faced, a Democrat, and was 
Mayor of Susquehanna, Peunsylvania, at the age 
of twenty-two. 

—Mr. Tuomas G. APPLETON, the brother-in- 
law of LoNGFELLOW, rejoices in the appellation 
of the ** Boston Sypney Smitu.”’ 

—The Prince of Wales recently sent for Mr. 
G. W. SMALLEY to come to his box at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, and begged him to convey to 
America intelligence of his own and the Prin- 
cess's appreciation of Miss ANDERSON’S talent. 

—Dr. NATHAN ALLEN says that physical and 
mental culture should be carried on together, 
and that mothers should let their daughters do 
some house-work in their school-days. 

—Both IRvineé and SALVINI are said to dislike 
the criticism in this country which compares 
their representation of a character with that of 
Booru or Forrest, instead of judging it as an 
independent conception. ; 

—Professor HUXLEY declares that in his voy- 
age around the world, and in all his studies of 
savawe life, 
degraded as the very poor of London. 

At the unveiling of ANNE WaHiITNEY’s statue 
of HARRIET MARTINEAU, not one of the speak- 
ers made the slightest allusion to the seulptor, 
a pledge to such reticence having apparently 
been given by them to her. 

—Sulem, Massachusetts, has probably the old- 
est bank cashiers in the country, in the persons 
of Mr. Wiii4tam H. Foster, who at the age of 
eighty-seven has been nearly filty-nine years in 
that capacity; Mr. Epwakrp H. Payson, for fif- 
ty-seven years a cashier; and Mr. Josep H. 
Towne, for forty years the same. 

—Whien a leading actress goes to the pho- 
tographer, there are a dozen attendants, each 
pointing a camera at her, and she is taken at one 
sitting in a dozen different views. 

—Mr. Martin F. Tupper says that now that 
TENNYSON has broken through the pale, there 
hope of honors for other “ littery fellers.”’ 

—The young Prince of Wales meets his fellow- 
students on equal terms, but when he wished to 
show one of them a new boating stroke, and the 
reply was, ‘You teach your grandmother!” it 
was a little embarrassing in view of the grand- 
mother’s being the Queen. 

—The second son of the Earl of Swarthmore 
recently married Lady ANNE Linpsay, on the 
very day five hundred years after that on which 
the head of the house of Linpsay slew the head 
of the house of SWARTHMORE. 

—Mr. Evarts wears old-fashioned trousers, 
low black waistcoat, displaying a broad expanse 
of linen, a black Prince Albert coat, and a high, 
old-fashioned stock about his throat, over which 
rolls a collar nearly innocent of stareh. 

—Miss Maup ELy-Goppakp, of New York, 
a tall, graceful, brown-eyed, and golden-haired 
young lady, well known in the Newport circles 
as a remarkable horsewoman, is about to marry 
Prince PONIATOWSKI; among the wedding gifts 
is a coronet of diamonds from the Princess 
KATHARINE PONIATOWSEI, 4 tiara and necklace 
from the Princess Louise, and a gold tea and 
coffee service from one of the Barouesses Rotus- 
CHILD. 

—Colonel Jonun Hay is about to build one of 
the finest houses in Washington, having just 
paid six dollars a foot for a lot on Lafayette 
Square. 

—At the recent Washington wedding of Cap- 
tain ReyNAkD, of the French army, to Miss Hat- 
TIE Key, the lady’s veil was secured by a gold 
band studded with rosettes of diamonds—a gift 
of the groom’s; another of his gifts was a silk 
stocking full of small gold pieces. 

—The four little girls of the Russian Minister, 
wrapped in their furs, and escorted by the little 
Japanese prince, are said to be a pretty sight on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the Washington after- 
noons. 

—Mr. Eptson predicts that in a year we shall 
see the incandescent light shining out of every 
window from Brooklyn to Harlem Bridge, and 
quotes EMERSON’s remark that ‘‘a fool is a man 
who never tries an experiment.” 

—Secretary LINCOLN is a member of the new 
Harvard Club formed in Washington, of which 
GeorGE Bancrort is president. 

—Mr. CaBLe’s voice is said to be the highest 
of tenors, beginning where most male voices 
leave off. One of the songs he sings, and which 
he picked up from the creoles and negroes of 
New Orleans, was originally written, Miss Kg.- 
LOG@ thinks, by Haypn, probably caught from 
the drawing-room and adapted. 

—CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has been made 
a non-resident lecturer of Cornell University. 
His first subject is to relate to modern English 
literature. 

—One of the first young ladies from New Eng- 
land who responded to the call of the govern- 
ment for volunteers to go to Charleston, South 
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he found no people so miserable and | 











Carolina, and teach contrabands, after the war, 
Miss Octavia C, PaGe, a teacher in the Taunton 
public schools, has lately died. 

—Arpan Harasztuy, the Hungarian noble- 
man who devotes himself to grape-culture in 
California, says the only test for a fine wine is 
the bouquet which seems to rise from a union 
of agreeable odors, that any mixture would de- 
stroy. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE and his family were going 
to dine, the other day, with Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
Banks, to meet the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster; but the Premier's coachman having 
been taken ill, Lord ABERDEEN put on his coat, 
and drove the party to their destination, return- 
ing with the carriawe to the castle. 

—The present editor of Punch, Mr. F. C. Bur- 
NAND, is « Roman Catholic, and its former edit- 
or, MARK Lemon, was born a Jew. 

—Althoush she had eight competitors among 
the most distinguished physicians of the place, 
Dr. ANNIE CLARKE was chosen for an attending 
physician of the Birmingham Children’s Hos- 
pital, England? 

—Sir Wi_t1am VERNON Harcourt, who mar- 
ried Mrs. Ives, the widowed daughter of the his- 
torian MOTLEY, is cousidered at once the humor- 
ist and satirist of the House of Commons. 

—Signor MONTEVERDE, the sculptor of Vic- 
TOR EMANUEL’S monument, is young and strik- 
ingly handsome. He is tall and slight in figure, 
has a low wide forehead and straight nose, dee p- 
set blue eyes, and golden brown beard. ‘In bis 
studio he wears a blue jersey under a loose 
sleeveless white flannel garment, which, belted 
at the waist, falls to the knees of his biue flannel 
trousers, and on his head a black cap lined with 
pale sulphur-color. 

—The sisters of M. Toters, Madame Brunet 
and Madame Rippart, are living in France in 
comparative poverty. His sister-in-law, Mlle. 
Dosng, is immensely wealthy. 

—Professor Woop, the English naturalist lee- 
turing in this country, tells us that ants often 
live nine years, and only the females sting. 

—ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD has had his ear- 
riage lighted by electricity in order that he may 
see to read on his w: ay home from the station. 

—A discussion now going on in the French 
newspapers about BEETHOVEN on one side claims 
the great musician as of French extraction, and 
on the other side as a natural son of FREDERICK 
WitiiaM IL, King of Prussia. BretrHoven 
himself once requested a friend to make known 
to the world the virtue of his parents, and espe- 
cially of his mother. 

—The Marquis Tseneé has long mustaches and 
a sweeping pigtail. He wears an imperial yel- 
low tunic and violet under-skirt, and over his 
yellow collar a necklet of lapis lazuli and ox- 
stone. His annual income is one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but he has very simple habits. He 
is a shrewd and formidable ‘diplomate. 

—The King of Bavaria hus commanded private 
performances of Varsifal at the Munich Court 
Theatre, by the artists of the Buaireuth repre 
sentations, for his own especial delectation. 

—The original for Du Maurier’s drawing of 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown, iu Punch, was ELLEN 
TERRY. 

—At the chief entrance of the Church of St. 
Bartholomew, at Berlin, are now to be seen the 
historical church doors upon which LuTHer 
nailed his famous ninety-five theses at Witten- 
berg in 1517. They wgre known in Germany as 
the “ Gates of the Reformation.” 

—A silver medal is offered by the Cobden Club, 
of England, under the auspices of the Harvard 
Finance Club, to any present under-graduate of 
Harvard University for the best essay on some 
economic ee to be handed in before the Ist 
of next } 

—The er. Canon BAKER expresses the opin- 
ion that leprosy at the Cape of Good Hope is 
largely produced by the unvarying consumption 
of dried fish and dried flesh without vegetables. 

—The Duke of Westminster is reducing the 
number of liquor shops on his estates in London. 

At Stuttgart, not long since, a grandmother, 
Frau SCHMIDT, appeared in the same play with 
her grandson, Herr KinDaiscu. 

—Anthropologists have prevailed upon Lieu- 
tenant WissMAN, the African traveller, to take 

casts of the faces of persons of all the different 
races he may meet in his three years’ tour of 
exploration in the Congo region upon which he 
has lately started. 

—Mr. Fow er, the new Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, is a partner in the banking house founded 
by Baron DIMSDALE, a physician who went to 
Russia to inoculate the Empress CATHERINE, 
and whom she loaded with money and honors— 
Messrs. FowLer, DimspaLe, & Co. He is of 
good birth, and a university man. 

6 at Windsor Castle are 
to be locked up, and will not be used by his suc- 
cessor. 

—TENNYSON is descended through one ances 
tress, Lady ANNE, the sister of Epwarp IV., 
from sixteen English kings, reaching back to 
WILLIAM the Conqueror, ALFRED the Gre.t, and 
King E@sert. This again, through Lady ANNE’s 
mother, IsABELLA, daughter of Paiip the Fair 
of France, gives him descent from HuGu Caper, 
and numbers St. Louis among his forebears. 
Through another early royal marriage the kings 
of Castile and Leon contribute to his family 
tree, as do also ALPHONSE the Wise, FREDERICK 
BaRBAROSSA, and several of the Scotch kings, 
among them Macbeth’s Duncan. He is also de- 
scended from SrTanuey, of Flodden Field, and 
several other of the picturesque people of his- 
tory come into his lineage; and all this, howev- 
er remote, is true, occurring on the mother’s 
side. 

—W. CLarkK Russet, the nautical novelist, is 
asonof Mr. HENRY RvussELL, the composer of the 
music of ** A Life on the Ocean Wave’’; his mo- 
ther was a connection of the WoRDsWworTus, and 
the youthful associate of COLERIDGE, SouTHEY, 
and the Lamps. His best work, The Wreck of the 
“Grosvenor,” was refused by the first publisher to 
whom it was submitted, Miss JewsBury advis- 
ing Mr. BENTLEY to have nothing to do with it. 
He spent a number of years at sea, was afterward 
elerk in a stock-broker’s office, and then wrote 
a tragedy which proved a failure. He married 
a Miss Henry, whose brother, Sir Tomas HEN- 
RY, was for years chief of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Magistrates. His heart is in his work, and 
his aim is to enlist sympathy for the seaman. 
He is of medium height, slight, with prominent 
features and keen dark eyes. His manner is 
quiet, his conversation hearty and frabk, his 





success as a novelist is a surprise to him, aud he 
is yet under forty. 
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Design ror CuHatrr Back—Fiowerine Hotty. 


From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 


Design for Chair Back—Flowering Holly. 
Turee branches of the holly are grouped carelessly on one end 
of a fringed scarf of écru satin sheeting or of pongee. The sprays 
are in solid embroidery, the leaves in glossy dark green silk, with 
weil-defined veins, and the flower at the end of each stalk in pale 
lemon yellow or chrome. 


Design for Chair Back—Tile Pattern. 

Tue ground for this chair back is olive green serge or satin 
sheeting. The rectangular lines defining the ¢ sdges of the tiles are 
executed in black silk, the inner lines being somewhat heavier 
than the outer ones. The designs on the surfaces of the tiles— 
scrolls, circles, flowers, and leaves—are all in outline-work of gold- 
colored silk, or perhaps the flowers alone in solid embroidery, aud 
the rest in outline-work. 


Design for Afternoon Tea-table Cover. 

Tue square of cream white linen which forms this tea cloth is 
strewn with sprays of wild flowers—crocuses, daffodils, and colum- 
bines—very finely and delicately executed in outline-work in stem 
stitch. The leaves, flowers, and stems are all worked in the same 
tint of silk throughout, 
either a pale yellow or 


| ciennes lace closely box-pleated. 


| black velvet 
| leaves on a satin ground. 


| and are fastened together under the knot of hair, 
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flowers and leaves worked in Kensington stitch, while 
the narrower ones are worked over in herring-bone 
or feather stitch, or are studded with French knots, 
or marked with couched lines of filoselle siik of con- 
trasting color. It is lined with cardinal silk, and 
held together by a drawing-string at the top. Silk 
tassels are attached at the lower corners. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 69. 
TuEsE monograms for marking linen are to be 
worked in cross stitch with colored embroidery cot- 
ton or silk. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 69. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is of black French lace. A small 
frame of stiff net and wire forms the foundation, 
upon which a tulle puff surrounded with trimming 
lace is mounted. Two lace ends hang from the sides, 
A 
ribbon bow with a jet clasp is placed on the front, 
and some small flowers are on the left side. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a front of wired stiff net, which 
is covered with a puff of white silk tulle and edged 
with blonde To the back edge of this are tast- 
ened two falls or veils of silk tulle edged with lace, 
the upper ove shorter and fuller than the under, A 
white ostrich feather is placed on the front. The 
strings are tulle scarfs ten inches wide. 


Neck Ruches.—Figs. 1--6. 
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See illustrations on page 69, 

Boru gold and colors, as well as white, are used 
for the new neck ruches, some of which are here 
illustrated in reduced size. Fig. 1 is made of strips 
of fine white muslin, edged with narrow lace and 
crimped. Fig. 2 is a tinselled gauze ribbon, with 
colored chenille run through the upper edge, which 
is pleated and joined to a band. Fig. 3 is a box- 
pleated strip of embroidered cambric. Fig. 4 is made of Valen 
In Fig. 5 a side-pleated strip ot 
colored surah is doubled lengthwise and set on a band. Fig. 6 is 
made of three rows of white crépe lisse, folded and notched. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 69. 

Tue child’s out-door garment shown in Fig. 1 is a long walking 
coat of thick fawn-colored cloth, made with a deep round shoulder 
cape, and having borders, collar, and cuffs of seal-skin plush. A 
sash bow of wide brown ribbon is placed above the skirt pleats 
on the back. It is accompanied by a Canadian cap of seal-skin. 

The black costume, Figs. 2 and 38, is a combination of plain 
and plain satin, with brocade having large velvet 
The pleated skirt and also the looped 
drapery on the back are of plain satin, while the flat panels on the 
front pleats and on the sides of the ‘skirt are of brocade. The 
basque is of plain velvet, with the front opening upon a soft Mo- 
litre vest of satin. The skirt of it has its seams slashed from the 
lower edge up to the waist, and in the back a pleated postilion is 
set underneath. 





a delicate old blue. 








Light-Sereen. 
See illustration on page 69. 

Tue leaf of this small 
table screen is nine 
inches long by five wide. 
It is of olive satin on 
both sides, and on the 
outer is decorated with 
a vignette in water-col- 
ors and embroidery. 
The head at the centre 
is painted, and the sur- 
rounding flowers are 
lightly embroidered in 
colored silks and gold 
thread. The satin is 
mounted on a _ wire 
frame, which is attach- 
ed to a metal rod that 
can be raised or lower- 
ed in the stand at plea- 
sure. The edge of the 
screen is studded with 
pompons. 


Moliére Jabot. 
See illustration on page 69, 

Tue jabot consists of 
a piece of pale blue 
figured crépe de Chine 
fourteen inches square, 
which is edged with 
cashmere lace. It is 
draped as shown in the 
illustration, with one 
corner taken for the 
top, on a stiff net back 
seventeen inches long, 
five inches wide at the 
lower part, and sloped 
to a point at the upper 
end. 


Lady’s Winter 
Glove. 
See illustration on page 69. 
Tas comfortable 
glove is made of fleece- 
lined black kid, with a 
gauntlet of black fur 
to cover the wrist. 


Pompadour Bag. 
See illustration on page 69. 

Tus bag is of Ro- 
man-striped satin su- 
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Design ror Cuatrr Back—Tite Parrern. 
From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


ARABIAN GEM LORE OF THE MONTES. 


ben graceful Arabian fancy which dedicates some emblematic 

precious stone or gem to every month of the year, endowing 
each with certain attributes conferring virtue on the wearer, is in 
itself a gem amongst the pictorial and poetie treasures in which 
the histories and lores of Eastern nations abound. 

To the chill, death-tranced first month of the year is given the 
life-pregnant, flame-emitting, mysterious “ Hyacinth,” 
blem of vivifying warmth, hope, and love. 
cold, sorrow, cankering care, and enmity; to seal true affection, 
trust, and love; and to act as a charm against mortal sickness 
and decay. Set and chained with purest gold, it should be worn 
about the neck. 

The second month of the infant year, of dawning life, light, and 
colors, has dedicated to it the pure, delicately tinted “ Amethyst,” 
typifying the meeting of two elements—life and death; true 
mingling of two colors, cerulean blue and clear blood red; the 
emblem bond ’twixt faith and love, the heavenly and the earthly. 
Wear it with gentle trust and pride upon thy head. ‘Twill fill thy 
soul with hope and peace, calm thy heated blood, still every angry, 
unseemly passion, and give thee favor before kings and princes. 

Thus saith the gentle 
legend. Scorn not its 


as the em- 
It is said to banish 








voice. 








To the next month, 














that of the spring equi- 
nox, wind-shaken and 
sun-seorched, the month 
of seed-time and prom- 
ise, is devoted the “ He- 
liotrope” (turning of the 
sun). Born of Saturn, 
cold and pale, yet with 
a latent power in its 
clear light, constrain- 
ing all creation to new 
life, the resurrection of 
the year. Allshrouded 
lives strive to new be- 
ing, new colors, and 
new forms. The heli- 
otrope wear on thy 
heart, the seat of life. 
‘Twill ease its strife, 
clear thy sight, make 
thy brow to shine, and 
prove a talisman ’gainst 
treacherous design and 
poison rank, 

As the fit emblem of 
young life, fair, change- 
ful skies, and blossoms 
blue, born of sweet April 
showers, is named the 
“Sapphire.” —Bright- 
eyed, of water clear, 
with lambent rays, it 
smniles or tears as clouds 
or sunshine pass. The 
legend counsels thee to 
wear it on thy heart, 
and it will keep thee 
like a child, young, in 
gay, playful moods, free 
from care and guile, 
trusting, forgiving, and 
high-souled. 

To the month of May, 
the bride of the year, 
is given the “ Emerald.” 
Silent, and softly tread- 
ing on carpets broider- 
ed with a thousand 
gems, with banners 
green and white, purple 
and gold, she comes 
one stilly night like a 
sweet dream. Yet in 
her bridal crown there 
shines no richer gem 
than the emerald; sun- 
gold, reflecting, tintilla- 
ting every hue, yet los- 
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Lapy’s Winter GLOVE. 





frenzy; ‘tis magic to blighted |.them all, as a pure soul will 
sight and strength to infant | mirror every virtue. He who 
life; and with this gem the | wears it clasped about his 
year is wed. As dower, new | breast will be thrice blessed ; 
life swells all around; beauty, | twill show him heaven’s own 
joy, innocent revel, the eyes de- | light. 
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heat greets more fervently, and 
balmy breezes ripple the living 
waves, flower colors deepen to 
new beauty, and rainbow tints 
gleam in a cloudless sky. And 
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crown works twofold, quickening the mind, and 
to great deeds firing the heart. 

To September, the glorious harvest month, is 
given the “ Chrysolite,” the gem that shines green 
gold and golden green, emblem of joyous youth 
and manhood perfected. A calm content, a full- 
ness of all promises, is reached. A gentle influ- 
ence that can still the ery of war in every human 
heart lies in this stone, and savage beasts turn 
tamed from its deep light. If worn at night, 
*twill bring thee peaceful, happy dreams. 

After the heat and burden of the year comes a 
cool rest—serene October. Grateful to wearied 
eyes as are the green sea waves is the paler 
beauty of “Aquamarine,” after the glow of 
brighter gems. "Twill save the wearer from 
blight of blindness, from treachery of foes, and 
many ills. Yet, worn in solitude on moon-clear 
nights, ’twill rouse the demon, jealousy. 

Pale, cold decay creeps on November's heels. 
The shortened days grow chill and sad, To it is 
given the yellow “Topaz.” Like glowing, golden 
wine, it sparkles in the sacrificial chalice of the 
year. Like wine, earth’s choicest offering, ’twill 
give a generous strength to the old, feeble, and 
sick, and kindle warmth in the coldest heart. A 
token of perfect friendship, ’tis worn on the hand 
nearest the heart. 

To the last month of the dying year is given 
the living “‘Chrysoprase.” In its heart it shrines 
the mystic fire of life, the principle of every 
color that springs from the bosom of the earth, 
dormant, but not dead, emblem of life renewed, 
that will spring forth from the shrouded past. 
“The Gem of Hope,” wear it about thy neck, 
clasped on thy heart, a jewel on thy finger. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


Estecte DANGERFIELD did not recover from the 
effects of the accident on the ice so quickly as 
had been prophesied by her friends. A fragile 
girl, whom anything out of the common way dis- 
turbed, she was too low and feverish all the day 
of Agnes Challis’s departure for the doctor to 
give her permission to move. Hence the Honor- 
able Mrs. Dangerfield kept to her danghter’s 
room, maintained a rigid watch, and was jealous 
of all intruders on her privacy. The following 
day Estelle was better, or declared she was bet- 
ter. That little will of her own with which she 
was possessed gathered strength to itself, and re- 
sisted advice petulantly, She was not going to 
remain in bed any longer; she preferred not to 
be stifled to death in that little room. She 
thought that she would be glad to get down- 
stairs and see Mr. Fayre and Bella—and Hamil- 
ton. Aggie Challis she knew had gone away to 
make room for her mother, but she ventured to 
express a hope that Aggie would be sent for. It 
would be easy for Grandmamma Dangerfield to 
bring her over in her carriage. It was strange 
that neither Agnes nor her grandmother had 
come or sent throughout that day—did not her 
mamma think so? Then mamma, always truth- 
ful, if rigid, had to confess that messengers had 
arrived with inquiries from the grandmamma 
and Miss Challis, and had received the glad tid- 
ings that Miss Dangerfield was improving rapidly 
in health. 

“ And nothing was said about Aggie’s coming 
to see me to-day ?” cried Estelle. 

“ Nothing was said about Miss Challis’s coming 
to see you.” 

“That is a little strange,” said Estelle, mus- 
ingly. 

“You forget Miss Challis has just left the vic- 
arage on a visit to your grandmamma.” 

“T haven’t forgotten that she saved my life,” 
was the reply. 

“You would be ungrateful to forget it,” an- 
swered the mother, 

“She is a very odd girl, but I can’t understand 
why she keeps away from me like this,” was the 
half-fretful comment. 

“Tt was only yesterday she went away,” re- 
marked the mother again. 

“ Yes; that’s all very well, mamma; but you 
do not appear to comprehend that I have become 
attached to Agnes Chullis. When we get to 
London I will ask you to—” 

“ Presently, Estelle, when vou are stronger, we 
will talk of this,” said the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, interrupting her. “ You are getting al- 
most excited, and I want to see you as calm and 
lady-like as ever.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Estelle, wearily ; “ the calmness 
wi!l ali come back in town.” 

“Excitement just now is very bad for you, the 
doctor says.” 

“T am not excited, but I am terribly tired of 
this room.” 

Or of the mother’s company—which was it ? 
the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield thought, regret- 
fully. 

These Fayres had not done her daughter any 
good. She knew that they would not when she 
let her go, unwillingly, into Warwickshire. Es- 
telle was restless and almost impatient, and the 
mother saw she had not sent her out of harm’s 
way—which was out of love’s wav—with success. 
The Fayres had conspired against her, thought 
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Frances—at least the minister had—in keeping 
back the secret of Agnes Challis’s presence in 
the house; and now she had brought Hamilton 
himself into the country after her girl. 

They went down-stairs into Mr, Fayre’s old- 
fashioned drawing-room, where Estelle was wel- 
comed warmly by its occupants, and where Ham- 
ilton saw her again, the first time for many 
months. He was studiously blind to her blush- 
ing cheeks and trembling hand, and was soon 
chatting with her as pleasantly and easily as ever 
—as if he had never stopped away all that long 
weary time which her heart had reckoned by 
hours and minutes very sadly—as if he had no 
knowledge in his own heart how much he had 
been missed. Very awkward and very painful, 
ay, and very pitiable to witness, this one-sided 
love which lops over clumsily, and puts the soul 
out of gear. It is generally too big to disguise, 
and Estelle Dangerfield made no effort to conceal 
her pleasure at the sight of him. She forgot 
Aggie Challis’s seeming indifference to her state 
of health even ; and possibly it was on the strength 
of her daughter’s affection for Hamilton that the 
astute mother had calculated when she had ex- 
pressed a wish to be escorted to Grayling by her 
cousin. 

Mr. Fayre and his daughter hardly “ got on,” 
as the phrase goes, with the widow. Frances 
Dangerfield was studiously polite, but studiously 
grave and cool—a lady who gave herself airs of 


| superiority, Bella thought, a little indignantly, be- 
| cause she was Lord Redclove’s daughter, Bella 


Fayre not being behind the scenes with Aggie 
Challis, her father, and the reader of this book. 
She did not know that the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield was a woman with a grievance; but the 
minister did, and he said, somewhat suddenly, 
after lunch, 

“You are looking pale with your nursing, Mrs. 
Dangerfield ; may I suggest a stroll through our 
village ?” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield hesitated ; but 
on the angular features of her host was an ex- 
pression not difficult to read. 

“Thank you,” she said; “the fresh air will do 
me good, perhaps.” 

Mr. Fayre and the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield 
went together into the country lanes, and toward 
the village and the church. If there was to be 
war between them, they were not long in drawing 
swords and charging at each other. They were 
both folk with a soul above evasion, and they had 
not got out of sight of the vicarage before Mr. 
Favre began: 

“ You will be glad when your daughter Estelle 
is strong enough to leave us, Mrs. Dangerfield ?” 

“Yes, I shall be very glad,” was the quick as- 
sent. 

“She has improved since her stay here. She 
came to Grayling a dull, sickly young woman, 
with little interest in life; thanks to Bella and 
Agnes Challis, she is a brighter being altogether 
now.” 

“She was not well when she left London. 
Doubtless the fresh air did her good, until the 
accident occurred.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield would not al- 
low that Bella Fayre or Agnes Challis had had a 
share in her daughter’s better estate. Mr. Fayre 
did not wish to argue the point, but he went on 
unflinchingly : 

“She has evinced a strong affection for Agnes 
Challis.” 

“You should have checked it, Mr. Fayre,” was 
the severe comment expressed, “or have let me 
know that that young woman was a resident in 
your house. It was not right to keep me in the 
dark concerning her so long.” 

“T could not see any possibility of harm, and 
there was a strong probability of good, arising 
from their acquaintance,” he replied. 

“T should have been allowed to judge for my- 
self,” said the aggrieved mother. 

“But you could not judge, not knowing any- 
thing,” he answered, very thoughtfully. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Not knowing Agnes Challis,” he continued, 
“or Agnes Challis’s story, or the motive which a 
good and thoughtful girl might have in wishing 
to meet your daughter face to face.” 

“It was her wish—it was her plot, then ?” ex- 
claimed Frances Dangerfield. 

“There was no plot in it,” replied the minister. 
“ My daughter and yours had been school-fellows, 
and this visit had been arranged between them. 
When Agnes considered the matter closely—and 
it was a complicated problem for her to solve, 
and for no. one else—she thought it would be 
wise to let her come to Grayling, and go away 
again, in ignorance of the truth. No harm could 
accrue, and good might follow in due time.” 

“T can only see the harm to follow. There is 
always a risk of a word betraying all.” 

“ All what ?” asked the minister, quietly. 

“T will not speak of a past that has shadowed 
my whole life,” she cried, warmly ; ‘ you know!” 

“TI know you are a proud woman, Mrs. Danger- 
field,” said Mr. Fayre. 

“An injured woman,” she corrected. 

“Yes, deeply injured; but the man is in his 
grave,” he added, thoughtfully, “and can not 
rise up to solve a mystery.” 

“ What mystery ?” 

“Ask our Aggie presently.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield drew herself 
up another inch or two. 

“T have nothing to ask Miss Challis concern- 
ing my husband’s past; there is nothing that I 
would go five steps aside to learn. God is my 
witness,” she added, petulantly, “that I learned 
enough in the few weeks before he died to last 
my time out.” 

“You are a more excitable woman than I have 
been led to expect,” said Mr. Fayre, gravely re- 
garding her. 

“You touch a wound, and are surprised that I 
shrink,” she answered. 

“I had understood from your daughter that 





you were religions—a lady not easily impressed 
by this world, its trials, and its little vanities, I 
am certainly surprised.” 

“My excitement surprises myself,” said the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield; “but I have met 
events out of the common way here, have been 
deceived here, and—and you do not even ask my 
pardon,” she added, with sudden acerbity. 

“There is no necessity for me to ask any hu- 
man being’s pardon,” said Mr. Fayre, proudly, in 
his turn; “I was acting in your cause.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“ As I shall continue to act,” he added, coolly ; 
“though I am very much disappointed in you, 
madam ; though your pride is objectionable, your 
unforgiving nature repellent, and your religion a 
shat,” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was thorough- 
ly confounded by this angular being’s plain-speak- 
ing—this summing up of her character as no one 
in life had dared to estimate it hitherto. In town 
she had been greatly respected; ministers had 
sought her advice, complimented her on her lib- 
erality, and good taste, and clear judgment; and 
here was a poor country vicar, whom she had 
only seen two days, taking her to task, and rail- 
ing at her as at a school-girl. 

“You—you have no right to talk to me like 
this,” she said, in a voice that trembled in spite 
of her. 

“T think I have, madam,” he said, more gen- 
tly; “for I see a high character warped by pros- 
perity, and taking affliction as an insult from 
Heaven rather than a trial. You have been deep- 
ly afflicted, I grant; life has been a bitter disap- 
pointment; but religion can not have been much 
of a solace to you if the result is this,” he add- 
ed, touching her arm lightly for an instant. 

“ What should religion teach me ?” she asked, 
in a low tone. 

“ Charity.” 

“Ts it want of charity that would save a fa- 
ther’s honor from being suspected ?” she retort- 
ed; “that would keep Estelle apart from Agnes 
Challis for the sake of both young women; that 
would let a miserable story die out, rather than 
live on to shame me with the rest of them?” 

“You are getting excited again,” said Mr. 
Fayre: “it is very remarkable that everybody 
has told me what a phlegmatic lady you are. 
Pray compose yourself.” 

“T am composed,” she said, with dignity. 
“You will not see me disturbed again. But you 
have not answered my question.” 

“T will answer it my own way, if you will al- 
low me,” he said. ‘The story can not die out— 
there is no keeping it back, with events march- 
ing forward, and old Mrs. Dangerfield taking an 
interest, in Miss Challis, and Miss Challis alive 
and watchful, and, in her own way, as proud as 
you are.” 

* Proud !”” 

“ Therefore,” he continued, unheeding her ex- 
clamation of surprise, “there is a want of charity 
in holding at arm’s-length the girl who has saved 
your daughter’s life—in letting her see how un- 
grateful you are, and how unforgiving for the 
wrong in which she took no part.” 

“T am not ungrateful,” murmured Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield ; “but I can not make Agnes Challis my 
friend.” 

“Tam sorry.” 

“Or my daughter’s friend. 
power.” : 

“Tam sorry,” the minister said again. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield glanced at 
him curiously, but he did not continue the sub- 
ject; he had expressed his opinion, and was silent 
until they reached the village, when he said: 

“If you were to enter any of those cottages, 
you would find their inmates had constituted 
Agnes Challis almost a saint in their minds. But 
she is not saint-like,” he added, dryly; “she is 
very human.” 

“It is God’s merey that the child of a bad wo- 
man should turn to the light like this.” 

“T did not know the mother,” he answered, 
slowly. “She was weak, and willful, and eccen- 
tric, Aggie confesses ; but please do not call her 
bad to her own child.” 

“Miss Challis and I are not likely to meet 
again.” 

“T hope you will call upon her, at her grand- 
mother’s, before you leave Warwickshire.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt is your duty.” 

“T searcely require Mr. Fayre to tell me what 
my duty is,” she said, in very cutting accents 
now. 

“T think you do,” was the reply, as he survey- 
ed her grimly, “for you are lamentably deficient 
in that duty to your neighbor whom you are di- 
rected to love as yourself. Your religious eduea- 
tion has been neglected—your troubles are figgt, 
and your God stands second. Why, a woman 
like you,” he said, almost contemptuously, “ de- 
spite her self-conceit, may give up in despair at 
any moment of her miserable existence.” 

“Tam not miserable,” she cried, indignantly. 

“Tam sure you are not happy, poor woman,” 
said Mr. Fayre. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield shrank from 
further converse with this singular being stalk- 
ing on by her side, and reproving her for her sins 
of omission, this man who would not remember 
she was a lady—a lady born !—and who saw only 
faults and pride and mental misery in her whom 
most people envied, and whom he enly seemed to 
pity, and almost despise. Yes, it was as well that 
she left Warwickshire, and went back to her own 
sphere—her own particular religion, whose priests 
did her more justice than he did. 

“T will go to my room—I am not well,” she 
said, wearily, when she was back at the vicarage. 

“Shall I send Bella or your daughter to you ?” 

“No; leave me to myself for a while, please.” 

“To your better self,” he added, meaningly. 

She turned from him petulantly; she was 
tired of his preaching, and of him, she thought. 


It is beyond my 





But in her own room, with the door locked against 

intruders, she gave way a little, and all that he 

a said seemed to gather strength to dismay 
er, 

“‘ This is a terrible man. Why did I come to 
Warwickshire ?” murmured the rebellious spirit, 
still strong in the fair bosom of Lord Redclove’s 
daughter, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEWS-BEARER. 


Lire with the old lady of Ilvercombe was 
somewhat of a dull existence to Agnes Challis, 
who was fond of life, and enjoyed life in her 
quiet way. The gloomy grandeur of the place 
contrasted unfavorably with the vicarage, and 
the high spirits of Bella Fayre were terribly 
missed. Agnes showed no signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with the change; on the contrary, she be- 
came an agreeable companion to the grandmo- 
ther, and kept her thoughtful looks toward home 
to the time when she was alone in her room or 
on the terrace of the garden. 

The day following the dialogue in our last 
chapter was Sunday, and old Mrs. Dangerfield, at 
the breakfast table, told Agnes that she had or- 
dered the carriage to take her young companion 
to Grayling church. 

“You will be glad to see your friends,” said 
the old lady, “and to hear when the Danger- 
fields leave the vicarage.” 

Agnes looked thoughtfully at the speaker. 

“ Are you going ?” she inquired. 

“ No,” was the reply ; “ I never go to church— 
you know I don’t,” she added, a little petulantly. 

“T have heard you say so, I remember, now,” 
said Aggie. 

“I think too much in church ; I can’t follow 
prayer, hymn, or sermon, What is the use of 
my being there in the body, when the mind—the 
little that is left of it—is miles and miles away ?” 
she said, more irritably still. “In chureh I am 
unhappy.” 

“T am sorry to hear this.” 

“ Not that I was ever anything but an unhap- 
py, discontented woman,” said the grandmother ; 
“and when Paul died the world was a great 
blank to me.” 

“You were very fond of your son ?” 

“God knows I was very fond and very proud 
of him.” 

“Was he very fond of you?” asked Aggie. 

The old lady set down her cup and saucer, 
which began to clatter in her hand. 

“Who told you he was not ?” she asked. 

“ No one.” 

“He liked me well enough, only that accursed 
pride which he inherited from me and his father 
did not leave room for much exhibition of affee- 
tion. But—he was not—a bad son,” she added, 
very slowly, “though we never understood each 
other—though my great love might have made 
him trust me more.” 

“Some day—not now,” said Aggie, quickly— 
“you must tell me why he did not.” 

“You are curious,” said the old lady, suspi- 
ciously. 

“About my father—naturally; for he is a 
greater mystery to me than to you.” 

“The shadow of his life falls upon another's 
very strangely. But, Agnes,” said the old lady, 
leaning across the table, with an earnest look in 
her deep-set eyes, “it is not well to be curious 
about him. You are happy and contented as you 
are, and the sacred dead should rest in peace.” 

“Still—” 

“ Please let it,” she said, in a strangely beseech- 
ing tone, “ for the sake of an old woman who has 
seen to your future, and provided for it, as he would 
have wished had he lived.” 

Agnes started, and the color mounted to her 
face. This was the first time it had been inti- 
mated to her that Mrs. Dangerfield of Ilvereombe 
had set her name down in her will, and she took 
the hint thus conveyed somewhat ungraciously. 

“T hope you have not thought of me in that 
way,” she cried; “ you must not talk to me of a 
bribe offered for peace’s sake. For, grandmam- 
ma, I am not at war with you.” 

“There, there, child, don’t let us go on in this 
fashion,” said the old lady, speaking very rapid- 
ly. “I want you to know I have a right to think 
of you, and that I have thought of you a great 
deal. Let me be now; don’t ask me any ques- 
tions; don’t let me ask any questions of you. 
You have a story in your heart—I saw it when I 
first came to the vicarage—it may be true or false, 
or half true; but don’t trouble about it any more. 
I am an old woman who would be at rest.” 

Agnes bowed to her appeal: the old lady's 
eagerness was touching. It was a wild, yearning 
ery for repose—for even Agnes’s silence, under 
much wrong and calumny, perhaps—and the fair 
young woman was not there to disturb the last 
days of one whom trouble had shattered strangely. 

“T will stay at home and read to you this 
morning,” said Agnes: “ you are not so well as I 
could wish.” 

“Not so calm, perhaps,” she added, half apolo- 
getically; “for we have drifted into a subject 
which always disturbs me; that might drive me 
mad again at any moment, and take me back to 
that awful place I got free from by a miracle. 
Am I not keeping you from church ?” 

“T did not intend to go to church this morning.” 

“Not to see Miss Fayre—or Estelle ?” 

“T must keep here till Mrs. Dangerfield and 
her daughter have returned to London, if you 
will put up with me,” she added. 

“Tt is your home so long as you can put up 
with me,” said the old lady, with emphasis. “Shall 
I countermand the order for the carriage?” 

“ Yea," 

“ And, yet your heart is with those ‘girls at 
Grayling,” said the old lady, a little jealously. 

“If they think so, they will come and see me, 
or send me a kind word,” said Aggie. 

“ Ah!” said old Mrs. Dangerfield, with a little 
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sigh, “there is some of the family pride in you 
” 


“Have I anything to be proud of?” asked 
Aggie, with a faint smile. 

“Yes, I think so; for you”—here she stood 
up, and rested her thin hands on the shoulders 
of her granddaughter—“ are a good girl.” 

“T am not certain of that,” said Aggie, with a 
laugh; “oh dear no—I am far from sure.” 

The conversation took a lighter turn, thanks 
to Aggie’s adroitness, and presently the two wo- 
men were sauntering about the garden together, 
the elder leaning on the young one’s arm. It was 
a mild day for winter-time; the frost had gone 
yesterday, and the south wind had come stealing 
for a few fugitive hours into Warwickshire. The 
sun was bright, and it was warm on the terrace, 
along which the two women walked. It was in 
this position, and on this terrace, that Hamilton 
Redclove found them about half past twelve 
o'clock that Sunday morning. 

It was the old lady who ‘saw him first in the 
distance, and took him for a trespasser. 

“ Another of them,” she said, pointing to the 
park land, and the slight figure advancing beneath 
the trees; “these Warwickshire boors look upon 
my place as common property, and make cross- 
cuts over it in sheer defiance. I shall have to 
prosecute somebody presently for example’s 
sake,” 

Aggie gazed in the direction indicated. 

“It looks like Mr. Redclove,” she said. 

“Did he say he was coming ?” 

“No.” 

“ He brings us news that they have left the 
vicarage,” was the old lady’s suggestion. 

“ Very likely,” answered Agnes, softly. 

The elder woman glanced sharply under her 
gray brows at Agnes for a while, and then once 
more turned her attention to the guest advancing 
toward them. 

“Why couldn’t he approach the house in a 
proper fashion ?” she muttered. ‘“ He must have 
scaled the park fence and jumped the ditches 
like a poacher.” 

“ He is not particularly ceremonious, I fancy.” 

“T don’t quite know what to make of him,” 
said old Mrs. Dangerfield, still watching Hamil- 
ton; “he is full of odd conceits and ideas, with 
a strong touch of his uncle in him.” 

“Oh, not like his uncle, I hope!” cried Aggie, 
quickly. 

“Why, what does it matter to you?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Aggie at once ; “ but this 
is surely a gentleman—honest and brave. You 
forget he came from London to Liverpool to help 
two outcasts, and their position did not shock 
him, but warmed his heart toward them. I can’t 
believe Lord Redclove sent him,” Aggie added, 
very positively. 

“ He said he did?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, perhaps he is not to be relied upon for 
veracity; Lord Redclove was always a terrible 
liar, Agnes, and probably the young man takes 
after him,” said the old lady, calmly. 

Hamilton had seen the ladies, raised his hat, 
and was coming up the terrace steps toward them, 
Old Mrs. Dangerfield sat down in a garden-seat 
that was handy, and Agnes stood by her side, 
with a smile of welcome to the new-comer as he 
advanced. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Dangerfield ; good-morn- 
ing, Miss Challis,” he said, approaching, and shak- 
ing hands with them. “I have taken advantage 
of the fine morning to escape Mr. Fayre’s sermon, 
and pay you a visit, if you will excuse the intru- 
sion.” 

“We are glad to see you,” answered the old 
lady. “Did you come from Grayling direct ?” 

“Yo.” 

“Then you have been climbing all my walls 
and fences,” 

“ That was to save time, Mrs. Dangerfield, and 
is a proof of my impatience to reach you.” 

“T am too old to care for compliments, Mr, 
Redclove,” said the mistress of Ilvercombe, se- 
verely, “ and this young lady is too wise, I hope.” 

“There is no compliment intended. Time was 
precious, and I was impatient to see you both.” 

“ Why?” was the laconic inquiry. 

“T have a great deal of news to communicate,” 
hesaid. “May I sit down?” 

“ Certainly.” 

There were two or three little rustic chairs 
scattered about the terrace, and he found one for 
Agnes and another for himself, waiting very 
courteously for Agnes to be seated in the first 
place. 

Agnes sat down, and glanced at him curiously. 
He was flushed a little with his walk, or the ex- 
citement of the news he had come thither to im- 
part, and his dark eyes were very bright and 
black in the sun, and seemed twinkling as with 
a thought of mischief. Still, his voice was well 
regulated and clear, and his whole demeanor was 
cool and easy. He was quite himself. 

“Tn the first place, Mrs. Dangerfield,” he said, 
addressing himself exclusively to the old lady, 
“T am desired by Estelle to inform you that she 
purposes visiting you to-morrow morning.” 

“With her mother ?” 

“With or without her mother, according to 
circumstances,” was the reply; “but she will 
certainly come.” 

“T hope not without ier mother’s consent,” 
said Agnes, interposing. 

“There is an idea of starting for town to-mor- 
row afternoon, and Estelle has made up her mind 
to say good-by to you both before she goes,” said 
Hamilton; “on that point I have a strong idea 
she will be very firm.” 

“If my daughter-in-law thinks such a leave- 
taking unnecessary, she will surely tell Estelle 
so,” said the old lady. 

“Yes—exactly,” was the reply; “but Estelle 
considers she will be deficient in common grati- 
tude to leave Grayling without a word of thanks 
to her who saved her life. I think so too.” 





“You have been persuading her to come,” 
said old Mrs. Dangerfield, with excitement; “ you 
will make words between mother and daughter. 
You had no right to interfere.” 

“T have not interfered,” he said, coolly. 

“ You said—” 

“T said that I agree with Estelle’s decision, 
Mrs. Dangerfield,” he remarked. “So I do; but 
I have not attempted in any way to influence it. 
Estelle does not know what motives my cousin 
Frances has for keeping her away. She simply 
feels a gratitude and an affection toward Miss 
Challis, and she is coming to express her senti- 
ments like a little lady, as she is.” 

“ You are enthusiastic, Mr. Redclove,” said old 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“T hope-not. I detest enthusiasm about any- 
thing—I always did. My friends would tell you 
that I am a cautious and calculating man, and I 
adopt a cautious policy this morning in warning 
you of Miss Dangerfield’s approach.” 

“In opposition to her mother’s wish; I don’t 
like it,” muttered the old lady. 

“The mother has expressed no wish concern- 
ing Estelle’s movements,” said Hamilton, coolly. 

“You know that this step will displease my 
daughter-in-law.” 

“On the contrary, I have an idea that she 
will be glad some day that this visit has been 
paid.” 

“ Agnes, we will drive over this evening and 
forestall them,” said old Mrs. Dangerfield; “ it 
will save trouble to them and embarrassment 
to us.” 

Agnes shook her head. “I promised the mo- 
ther I would keep away from the vicarage till she 
had left it,” said Agnes, ‘‘and I must be as good 
as my word. Mr. Redclove can take my message 
of farewell to Estelle.” 

“She will scarcely accept it as a hint not to 
call at Ilvercombe,” said Hamilton. 

“T will write her a letter, implying that I do 
not expect to see her,” said Agnes. 

“T am afraid the implication will not be per- 
ceived, Miss Challis, unless you are very plain- 
spoken, which it is possible to be,” he added, 
dryly. 

Agnes remembered that she had spoken ont 
very plainly what was in her mind when they 
had walked across the fields a few days since, 
and was uncertain whether to feel cross or pleased 
at his remembrance also. 

“ Still I will write,” she said, quietly. 

“ As you like,” answered Hamilton, “I shall 
be pleased to act as messenger.” 

The three were silent for a while after this; the 
subject was concluded. Hamilton had made his 
announcement, and Aggie Challis and the old lady 
had commented upon it, and there was nothing 
more to be done but await the progress of events. 
Hamilton did not rise to take his leave, but, on 
the contrary, sat back in the rustic seat like a 
man tired out with his journey, and resolved to 
prolong his stay. 

“ Although this is quite a summer’s day,” he 
said at last, “I scarcely think it prudent for you, 
ladies, to sit without-doors in the middle of De- 
cember.” 

“We are fond of fresh air, and used to it,” 
said the old lady. 

“It is our town-bred dolts that take cold read- 
ily,” said Hamilton. “If I had my own way, I 
would never see town.” 

“So great a lover of the country as that!” said 
Agnes, in surprise. 

“T am sick of town,” he continued, “and the 
vapidities of town life have grown very weari- 
some tome. What a charming old place this is! 
I have not seen it since I was a boy, when I 
came here as a visitor, and was made very wel- 
come,” 

Mrs. Dangerfield the elder was flattered by 
these remarks, as he meant that she should be. 

“You are welcome here now, Mr. Redclove. 
If you care to be the guest of an old woman— 
at any time—you may consider my house your 
home.” 

“Thank you very much. I shall not forget an 
invitation which you gave me first at your daugh- 
ter-in-law’s house, and are now kind enough to 
renew.” 

“The house is a dull one, and I am very poor 
company; but here is a study to write in, books 
to read, game if you wish to shoot. Come when 
you will, Hamilton Redclove—I will not fail in 
giving you a welcome.” 

“Thank you,” he said again; “I may be here 
sooner than you think ; sponging on my friends’ 
hospitality will become part of my profession, too, 
as the world goes round and leaves me under- 
most. You don’t understand me ?” 

“Tam very dull of comprehension sometimes. 
No, I don’t understand you,” was the reply. 

“Ah! I haven’t told you all the news—not 
half the news—which has put me in good spirits 
this morning,” he said, laughing, “ which has 
shocked Cousin Frances—a poor lady who is 
shocked too easily—and shaken fashionable so- 
ciety not a little. My uncle has written to me 
announcing the fact of his second marriage.” 

“Lord Redclove married again !” 

Hamilton laughed very heartily at the old 
lady’s amazement. It was an odd joke for him 
to relish in so genuine a fashion, but there was 
no affectation in his merriment. 

“ Ay, and what is more, the old boy has been 
married nearly twelve months, and has kept the 
affair a secret for fear the world should laugh at 
his taking to himself a wife of nineteen, lest his 
daughter Frances and I should be too severe upon 
him also for pleasing himself before us.” 

“ He was always sly,” said the old lady, vindic- 
tively, “and deceitful.” 

“ He has not all the virtues under heaven,” re- 
plied Hamilton, “ but then the Redcloves are not 
a virtuous race. Frances is the first saint in the 
family, I think, and Estelle comes in a bad sec- 
ond. As for me, I am full of hatred, envy, and 
uncharitableness. I never made a friend in my 





life; I have insulted or distrusted those who 


might have been my friends; I never believed in 
man or woman: | am altogether a bad lot. I 
have been under a cloud all my life—the dark, 
sullen thunder-cloud of a worldly uncle’s patron- 
age. Now,” he cried, cheerfully, “I can step be- 
yond it into a purer air, and breathe the freer 
for it.” 

“Your uncle’s marriage may make a differ- 
ence to you,” said old Mrs. Dangerfield, thought- 
fully. 

“More news before you condole with me,” he 
said, lightly. ‘“‘ My uncle’s wife has presented Lord 
Redclove with a son and heir; Lord Redclove is 
in the seventh heaven of delight; and I am a 
poor commoner forever.” 

“Yes, that makes a difference to you in- 
deed,” said the old lady. “I am sorry for you, 
Hamilton.” 

“It brings me down to earth with a run,” he 
said, with mock gravity; “it pricks all the gas 
out of my bubble ambition, and leaves me a pen- 
niless prig in a world where prigs without money 
are almost as unendurable nowadays as prigs 
with it. And, by-the-way, as I am so suddenly 
hard up, perhaps you will not mind asking me to 
stay to luncheon ?” 

“ Certainly—but—” 

“Thank you. Now had we not better get in 
out of the cold?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. } 


NE of the most striking features of the pre- 

vailing fashions is the richness of the em- 
broideries, and brocaded or chiné stuffs that are 
employed for a part of the toilette, although never 
for the entire dress. Apart from the inconspic- 
uous walking suits designed for street wear in 
the morning, plain materials are only used for a 
portion of the dress, sometimes for the lower, 
and sometimes for the upper part, sometimes for 
the skirt or tablier with a large-figured stuff; 
or sometimes for the corsage and train, in which 
vase the corsage opens over an embroidered plas- 
tron, and the train is drawn back so as to show 
either-a rich brocaded petticoat or a tablier cov- 
ered with embroidery. 

The feminine toilette seems to have attained 
such a degree of elegance that it can go no far- 
ther, and must content itself with resting on its 
oars, and varying to infinity the numerous ele- 
ments at its disposal. In proof of this we will 
cite a full-dress dinner toilette, with skirt of 
moss green satin covered with puffed moss green 
English crape. Between the puffs which ex- 
tended around the middle of the skirt were rows 
of large pink, green, yellow, red, and blue beads. 
Two wide flounces of white lace were set below 
the puffs, and above them was another similar 
flounce, surmounted by paniers of moss green 
English crape. The corsage and very long train 
were of soft, thick, moss green silk, brocaded with 
large Pompadour flowers. The corsage opened 
over a plastron of moss green English crape, 
trimmed with rows of beads like those on the 
skirt, to match the Pompadour flowers. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything more harmoniously 
elegant than this toilette, which I have quoted 
because the most seemingly incongruous elements 
are happily combined therein, 

However one may vary the details of the toi- 
lette, the fact remains that the fancy still has free 
scope, since everything is in fashion, Formerly 
the changes of style were sudden, and but one 
thing was worn at a time; first only short dresses, 
then only long dresses, then only polonaises, then 
only basques, only plain stuffs, only figured goods, 
and so on. All this is changed; and it would 
seem an easy thing to be fashionable, since every- 
thing is in fashion. Nevertheless, the task is at- 
tended with much difficulty, and hemmed in by 
many perils. It needs subtle and exquisite taste 
to avoid chaos in the amalgamation of so many 
elements. One must be something of a colorist 
skillfully to combine so many hues, something 
of a sculptor to choose the style of garment best 
suited to conceal a blemish or to set off a partic- 
ular grace, and something of a painter to com- 
pose a toilette that shall look like a picture. All 
these reasons combined tend to maintain the su- 
premacy of fashion, elevated to the rank of an 
art, among a race that is a race of artists, like 
the French. 

The most varied kinds of wrappings are worn. 
Jackets of all kinds, half-visites, redingotes, and 
large, long, and ample visites. The last style is 
that generally adopted for cold winter days. Made 
very long, since the dress skirt only comes five or 
six inches below it, this large visite really consti- 
tutes the entire toilette. We have just seen a 
very elegant one at Worth’s, designed especially 
for carriage wear, which was made of pure green 
wool, brocaded with flowers in soft shaded tints, 
brightened here and there by dashes of vivid col- 
or. A long vest of plain velvet of the same col- 
or as the cloak extended from the throat to the 
waist line, and was crossed at intervals by silk 
brandebourgs of the same colors as the brocaded 
flowers. The cloak was bordered with a band of 
sable. There was no pouf or drapery behind. 
The garment was open from the waist to the bot- 
tom, and was finished on each side with a revers 
of velvet like that of the vest; these sloping re- 
vers widened out toward the bottom, and were con- 
nected at the upper part, in the back, by a large 
pa terie or t, to match the brande- 
bourg. A similar ornament, but smaller, was 
set on the lower corner of each revers, and on 
the Russian sleeves, which were bordered with a 
narrow band of sable; and a large one, at the 
bottom of the waist, in front. Another charm- 
ing wrapping was of noisette vigogne, fitted close- 
ly to the waist, with large pleats below. The 
fronts were bordered each with a revers of bear’s- 








ear-colored velvet, which velvet was used to sim. 
ulate a second short garment, with a pouf, and 
sleeves thickly gathered at the top; this little 
garment fell on each side like a peplum, each 
point being finished with a tassel. Another large 
wrapping was made of cardinal purple ciselé vel- 
vet, with a bright red plush lining. 

A novel wrapping, whose pleats probably con- 
tain the germ of the coming fashion, has just 
been composed by Worth. ‘This is a polonaise, 
tight-fitting in the back, with loose fronts, turned 
back so as to seem to show the lining, which is 
always made of a different stuff and color; at 
this moment it is velvet, whicli will give place to 
silk when spring advances. The sides of this 
wrap are ample and bouffant enough to form 
small paniers. The basque back is open from 
the waist to the bottom, with revers on each side 
like those of the front. This garment, made up 
in rich silk with elbow sleeves, is an elegant 
dinner toilette. Very rich winter wrappings are 
bordered with fox tails arranged as a fringe. 

The skirt toilettes designed for full-dress oc- 
easions are flatter than ever. When made of 
very heavy silk, with rich designs, these toilettes 
are trimmed with passementerie ornaments re- 
sembling raised figures of guipure lace. Ciselé 
velvet with large designs’is still very much in 
vogue ; it is true that its effect is varied by edg- 
ing the designs with very narrow lace, sewed on 
flat, and embroidered with jet or beads to match 
the colors of the dress. The velvet thus orna- 
mented is used for tabliers, panels, and bands, 
This ingenious garniture will be employed in the 
spring on silk stuffs; it has the effect of making 
the figures stand out from the ground as if they 
were embroidered. . 

Bonnets are generally of medium size. Their 
proportions have noticeably diminished within a 
few weeks. Round hats, which are still much 
worn by young ladies, especially in the morning, 
are trimmed some with a buckle and bird’s wing 
on the side, and others with eagles’ plumes, small 
birds nestling in feathery nests, and thick clus- 
ters of ribbon bows and ends of all sizes. Ca- 
potes of trellised chenille, trimmed with large 
velvet flowers, are still in favor; others, almost 
spring-like in appearance, are composed of an 
assemblage of very narrow bias strips of velvet; 
on each strip, and extending a little way beyond 
it, is a tiny straw braid, so minute that it is little 
more than a straw, with a thick tuft of feathers 
on the top. Capotes are also made entirely cover- 
ed with cocks’ feathers standing upright. Among 
round hats, we must not omit to say, some are of 
smooth silk, like those worn by men, a few of 
velvet or plush, and a great number of the cloth 
or other material of the dress with which they 
are worn, Emmetine Raymonp. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. G.—There is no better way to curl your ostrich 
plumes than by using heat and the knife-blade. When 
they become limp again you must recurl them. 

Mageaix.—Your Newmarket coat will answer for all 
but dress occasions, such as visits, day receptions, etc. 
A velvet mantle in visite shape, either black or colored, 
will answer with the dresses you now have, or you might 
get a blue or gray velvet suit, and have a mantle of the 
same trimmed with fur or with feathers. Either of 
these colors would suit your complexion. Wear gray 
or tan-colored undressed kid gloves with any dress, 
Get small bonnets to match your dresses. 

An O1p Reaper.—Put some weak coffee in the wa- 
ter in which your curtains are rinsed, instead of using 
indigo. 

Erukt.—You will find suggestions about dresses 
suitable for a winter in Florida in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVII. 

Vera.—Pat a dive or red or olive plush border a 
fourth of a yard wide around your silk quilt, and as 
this is very handsome, you should not hide it by mak- 
ing the quilt large enough to be tucked in. Puta pas. 
sementerie cord on the edge if you like. The lining is 
usually of satin very slightly wadded, in order that it 
may be quilted ; it is merely sewed at the edges to the 
outside. 

Mrs. L. M.—It is too early to give you certain hints 
about the fashions of next season, but the tendency is 
toward wider skirts and larger tournures, The bride's 
travelling dress for April should be of camel’s-hair, 
and you can safely buy either brown or gray. Her oth- 
er dresses should not be decided upon before March, if 
you want the latest fashions, For the travelling dress 
that you say must be made now, gather hints from the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No.2, Vol. XVIL Use 
either braid or velvet for the trimmings, or if you pre- 
fer ottoman silk, you can have the travelling bounet 
made of the silk also. 

Susrio1ion.—We do not give addresses in thia column. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps are quite different persons. As for the lady in 
Chicago who claims to have written Miss Woolson’s 
Anne, and Miss Phelps’s Gates Ajar, she belongs to 
the numerous and despicable class of literary thieves 
who gain a brief notoriety by pilfering others’ reputa- 
tious, 

New Sunsortsex.—Get some nice black camel’s-hair 
to make an over-dress to wear with your moiré skirt: 
then have a white satin surah evening dress trimmed 
with Oriental lace, and do not shorten your long black 
silk. Your long white opera cloak is probably again in 
fashion, as there is great latitude in the shape and ma- 
terial ofsuch wraps. Ribbon embroidery was described 
in Bazar No, 4, Vol. XVL, which will be furnished you 
on receipt of 10 cents. ’ 

K. P.—Get some dark blue satin surah for a skirt 
and drapery to wear with your blue plush waist. It 
need not cost more than $1 a yard 

Mereona.—Your silver gray poplin will look well 
with a vest and borders of gray velvet on a poatilion 
basque and pleated skirt with apron drapery of the 
poplin. 

iLLEN S.—Red stockings are still worn, but not so 
popularly as they formerly were; they are most used 
with red or black dresses. Black stockings are wort 
with any dress. Raw silk stockings are almost as 
warm as the wool stockings that irritate your flesh, and 
cost very little more. Use brown, dark blue, aud black 
stockings for your little girl. 

Mownnor.—You can procure the Harper's Bazar pat- 
terns from Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 

i, E. R. P.—Mantel scarfs are pretty for country 
houses, made only wide enough to cover the top of the 
mantel, but so long that each end hangs half a yard 
below the mantel-shelf. Make this of your felt, and 
put the embroidery on the hanging ends; or if you 
prefer a lambrequin, have a straight-edged smooth 
valance passing all around below the edge, and also 
covering the top. You must use a white linen bolster 
cover with a white spread. The newest fancy is to 
have a colored spread in keeping with the furniture 
covering, large enough to pass over the bolster and 
conceal it in the daytime. You might put some col- 
ored embroidery in large clusters on a bed-spread of 
— or cardinal satteen. Thanks for your appreciative 
etter. 
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NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. 
“T preaMep that we were lovers still, 
As tender as we used to be, 
When I brought you the daffodil, 
And you looked up and smiled at me.” 


“True sweethearts were we then indeed, 
When youth was budding into bloom; 
But now the flowers are gone to seed, 
And breezes have left no perfume.” 


“ Because you ever, ever, will 
Take such a crooked view of things, 
Distorting this and that, until 
Confusion ends in cavillings.” 


“ Because you never, never, will 
Perceive the force of what I say; 
As if I always reasoned ill— 
Enough to take one’s breath away !” 


“ But what, if riper love replace 
The vision that enchanted me, 
When all you did was perfect grace, 
And all you said was melody ?” 


“ And what, if loyal heart renew 
The image, never quite foregone, 
Combining, as of yore, in you 
A Samson and a Solomon?” 


“Then to the breezes will I toss 
The straws we split, with temper’s loss, 
And seal upon your lips anew 
The peace that gentle hearts ensue.” 


“Oh, welcome then, ye playful ways, 
And sunshine of the early days, 
And banish to the clouds above 
Dull reason, that bedarkens love !” 
R. D. Biackore. 





POOR FELLOW! 
By KATHARINE R. LOCKWOOD. 


EAR little Clara Prymme came daintily down 

the street, holding up her fresh muslin skirts 

with one hand, stopping at each house to read 

the number over the door. She was evidently 

looking for some one. 

It was a shabby street, and in the warm, late 

summer afternoon, shabby people, colored and 

white, leaned out of the windows and sat on the 
front door steps. 

“Does Joe live here?” inquired little Clara, 
hesitating before one of the shabbiest of the 
houses, and addressing a very, very placid old 
mulatto woman seated in a rocking-chair on the 
front porch, and holding a piece of knitting in 
her hands, on which, however, she was not work- 
ing. 

“Joe®” queried the old woman in return— 
“what Joe, miss?” 

“Joe,” repeated Clara. “ He has a lawn-mow- 
er. I want him to cut my grass.” 

“ Joe?” (meditatively) “Joe? P’r’aps you 
means Joe Washington?” Then, to a buxom, 
handsome girl of her own complexion, who came 
out of the house and stood behind her, “ Do you 
reckon the lady means Joe Washington ?” 

“Seems likely,” smilingly. 

“Where does he live ?” pursued Clara, bright- 
ening a very little. She had habitually the most 
depressed air in the world, by-the-bye. 

“Whar do he lib, Lizzy Ann?” repeated the 
older woman. She was so placid, so composed, 
so tranquil, that it actually seemed as though 
even so much mental activity as remembering a 
man’s number would be too great an exertion. 
There was an ox-like repose about her counte- 
nance, intensified by the round blue goggles she 
wore, which deprived her features of any linger- 
ing expression that might otherwise have lurked 
in them, “Tell de lady whar he lib, Lizzy Ann.” 

“ Roun’ de nex’ corner, parst two houses. You 
kin see de tops ob de chimneys from yar.” 

Clara peered in the direction indicated with her 
near-sighted eyes. “Those white chimneys ?” 

The elder woman glanced, placidly as ever, down 
the street. “It’s de red chimneys she a-talkin’ 
about, honey,” she replied. Then, as though the 
effort had been altogether too great, very gently, 
“Pint, Lizzy Ann”; and Lizzy Ann “ p’inted.” 

Clara realized the chimneys, said “ Thank you,” 
as though the act were an effort on her part as 
well, and went on. She turned the corner, stared 
up at the chimneys aforesaid, then knocked at 
the dilapidated door of a dilapidated shanty. A 
shuffling old colored man answered the knock. 
Clara was puzzled. “Joe,” she said—“I am 
looking for Joe.” 

“T's Joe,” said the old man, scratching his 
head. 

“But you’re not the Joe I want. 
Joe lived here.” 

“T's Joe Washington.” 

“T am looking for the Joe who has a lawn- 
mower.” 

“Lawn-mower? Dere’s a man hab a lawn- 
mower on de nex’ block. Mebbe he’s de one. 
He's Joe Brown.” 

“I don’t know his other name ;” and she sighed. 
“In old times colored people never had other 
names—surnames—or else they were called by 
their master’s name.” The changed times weigh- 
ed on Clara, 

“Dey has ‘em now,” returned the old man. 
“Dis yar Joe Brown. Dar he come now.” 

Clara looked. Sure enough, it wasithe Joeshe 
had been seeking. She nodded to*theseld-man, 
and quickened her steps to meet herJee. “Such 
a time as I’ve had looking for you !@he began, 
plaintively. “No one knew your name.” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied Joe, scraping. 

“Now when can you come and cut our grass ?” 
pursued Clara, a trifle more briskly. “We look- 
ed for you all last week.” 

Joe considered. “I cud come to-morrow 
mornin’.” 
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“ Do, then,” urged Clara, and turned to go; but 
her dress caught in a trailing rose branch escap- 
ing from a neat little garden in front of which 
she had held her colloquy, and she was detained. 
A smiling, brisk colored man, watering the plants 
in this little garden, rushed forward to her assist- 
ance. Clara (who was nothing if not languid) 
disengaged herself languidly from the clutch of 
the thorns. 

“Tm sure I’m very sorry, miss. 
miss. It’s too bad, miss,” said the man, in a 
volley. Joe, standing by, picked up the trailing 
branch as it became unfastened again, and threw 
it back over the fence where it belonged, after 
the manner of his leisurely race. Altogether, it 
was a very leisurely performance, and character- 
istic of the colored person in the latitude of 
Washington, where there is so little work to be 
done and so many people to do it that the habit 
of spending a century on a trifle appears to have 
become a fixed one. 

Finally, still all affability and smiles, the brisk 
man unpinned the last ruffle. 

“T can understand now,” Clara said, softly, 
“how available thorns like these used to be in 
the Revolutionary war, My grandmother has 
often told me that they sometimes took the place 
of pins in those times.” 

“Yes, miss,” returned Joe, to whom all scraps 
of information were equally credible. 

“ Your grandmother, miss ?” inquired the brisk 
man. “Might I be so bold as to inquire her name, 
miss? Seems like I have had the pleasure of 
seein’ you before, miss.” 

“Tt was my grandmother Peyton,” returned 
Clara. Do not be unduly surprised at this con- 
versation began and continued on a public street 
by my dainty little Clara. These sons of Ham,who 
had of yore dwelt in the tents of her fathers, all 
seemed to her like overgrown children, to be 
treated, when on their good behavior, with the 
same indulgence one bestows on a child. 

“Peyton? Peyton? The name is not familiar 
to me, although it comes out of the first old fam- 
ilies. But it’s you, miss; I have had the plea- 
sure— I have it, miss. I have seen you at the 
Treasury Department, miss.” 

“No doubt,” responded Clara, civilly. “I am 
a clerk there. I suppose you are a messenger ? 
I fancy I recall your face, now I think of it.” 

“Tam aclerk myself,” returned the man, with- 
out pride, but with assurance. 

Poor little Clara! This was too much, - All 
her traditions stood up in arms. Shea clerk, and 
heaclerk! Verily, these were the days of equal- 
ity. All her good-natured tolerance was utterly 
thrown away. This was a man and a brother, 
with the official stamp set upon the fact. She 
gathered up her ruffles in one little hand as at 
first, and went on her ways. “ We shall probably 
meet again,” she contrived to say. “Thank you 
for coming to my assistance so kindly, Joe, don’t 
fail to come to-morrow.” 

And then she retraced her steps to the pret- 
ty house, belonging to a friend, which she was 
taking care of this summer, while the friend was 
pleasuring at the sea-shore. Life, as a rule, look- 
ed hard to Clara; it looked unusually hard just 
now. She had been brought up with a certain 
recoil from earning her bread by the work of her 
hands in any way. It was hard enough from her 
stand-point to belong to the working classes on 
any terms. But the ordeal would have been far 
easier had her fellow-laborers in her particular 
vineyard all been decayed gentlefolk like herself. 
The yoke weighed down upon her unendurably 
when she reflected that this same yoke was worn 
by a civil-spoken but unutterably-beneath-her 
negro, whose forebears had no doubt blacked her 
forebears’ shoes. She entered her temporary 
home most disconsolately, and most disconsolate- 
ly would she have passed the rest of the long 
summer afternoon and evening therein, had it 
not been, for her little niece, the joy of her life, 
who was then spending a month with her, and 
was, to her thinking, the most entertaining com- 
panion in the world. 

To be sure, this young person of five came run- 
ning to her in an access of terror and grief on 
her arrival at home. They were living on the 
outskirts of the overgrown, beautiful capital, 
and across Boundary Avenue was a dusty but 
still a remotely grassy common, whereon a feeble 
bony horse was grazing. On this decrepit lawn, 
in full view of the maid-of-all-work in her kitch- 
en, Juliette had been playing when Miss Prymme 
had sallied forth in her quest of Joe. She said 
to her aunt now, with much weeping and wailing 
and wringing of her hands, “Ob, aunty, I have 
lost my poor dear little pail !” 

She was convulsed with grief. The pail was 
only a twenty-four hours’ purchase, and prized in 
proportion to its novelty. ‘Lost your pail!” 
said Clara, sympathizingly, wiping the beautiful 
brown streaming eyes, and drying the lachrymose 
little nose. ‘“ How did it happen ?” 

“Oh! oh!” with fresh sobs; ‘ta nasty horsy 
ran after me. So I left my poor little pail in the 
ugly dark wood, and ran home as fast as I 
could.” 

Four melancholy, attenuated trees straggled on 
the edge of the common I have alluded to. Miss 
Prymme duly made allowance for the exaggera- 
tion of her niece’s impassioned rhetoric, and rec- 
ognized the ugly dark wood. “ Darling, we will 
go and get the pail,” she said, soothingly. “Come 
along.” 

Emboldened by her aunt’s courage, Juliette 
consented to'go. The bony horse stopped graz- 
ing for the nonce and stared, as the young wo- 
man and the little girl searched for the pail, found 
it, and bore it off in triumph. Juliette trembled 
visibly, but completed the expedition successfully. : 
Clara patted her little hand, and soothed her,and , 
sentimentalized in her own mind on the subject 
of the ephemeral sorrows of childhood. It did 
not occur to her, as it does to me at this junc- 
ture, that to the angels, pitiful albeit, just so 
trivial and just so ephemeral may appear all our 
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moral woes. On the contrary, she envied Juli- 
ette, and prayed that the child might be spared 
the hardships of her own lot—including inter- 
views with upstart colored negro Treasury clerks. 

The child’s visit had nearly drawn to a close, 
and she was, child fashion, half praying for, half 
dreading, its termination. “ How soon is mam- 
ma coming for me?” she asked Clara, as the two 
sat together on their piazza in the moonlight. 

“Tn two days.” 

“ How long is that ?” 

“Two nights and two days.” 

“ How many dinners ?” persisted this material 
child; at which Clara laughed gently, and con- 
soled her by the promise that she should have 
whipped cream at each of those meals. Where- 
upon Juliette sat staring at the fair June moon 
with vague sentiment in her lovely eyes, until she 
was so undisguisedly overcome with sleep that 
nothing remained to be done but to put her in 
her little bed. 

The following day Joe and the lawn-mower did 
not keep their appointment. They never did. 
Therefore Clara sallied forth again on the quest, 
this time taking Juliette with her, gorgeous and 
splendid in the unutterable beauty of childhood, 
and a plain clean white frock. She was attract- 
ed by the goodly show of roses in the garden of 
the Treasury clerk, who to-day as yesterday was 
genteelly watering them. He recognized Clara 
and bowed; then his eyes lighted on the child, 
and his face expanded with smiles of admiration. 
He hastily broke off a bouquet of roses, which he 
handed the lovely little girl, who gave him every 
opportunity to do so, as she lingered in open-eyed 
admiration of his proceedings. Juliette clutched 
the roses eagerly, and in them buried her dear 
little nose. “Tam looking for Joe again to-day,” 
Clara informed the man, plaintively, after having 
put Juliette through the stereotyped form of 
thanking with words instead of with the exqui- 
site gratitude alone of her lovely eyes. “He 
never came as he promised.” 

“Excuse me, miss, but where do you reside?” 
inquired the Treasury clerk. 

“On Twentieth Street, near the Boundary,” ex- 
plained Clara, mollified by the softly gracious 
looks Juliette was bestowing upon him. 

“T have a lawn-mower myself,” began the Trea- 
sury clerk. “It would be no trouble in the world, 
miss, to roll it round your way, and cut your grass 
for you, if you would allow me.” 

“Tt would hardly be worth your while,” Clara 
answered, with some dignity, and also with dejec- 
tion. “There is only a very little patch of grass, 
and Joe does it for a quarter.” 

“T should not think of charging anything for 
such a trifle,” said the Treasury clerk, magnani- 
mously. “I has my arternoons to myself” (slip- 
ping, grammatically, in his eagerness), “and it 
would be a pleasure. Ill go home now with you, 
miss, and the little lady, if you'll allow me.” 

“ But I don’t like to impose on you,” objected 
Clara, honestly. 

“T should consider it an honor, miss, to serve 
one of the Peyton family,” returned the Treasury 
clerk, chivalrously. Thereupon Clara yielded, 
and yielded gracefully, as became a descendant 
of one of the good old families. She and Juli- 
ette and the Treasury clerk, and the lawn-mower 
of the latter, all trundled home amicably to- 
gether. 

After that the Treasury clerk took charge regu- 
larly of the tiny patch of grass adjoining Clara’s 
summer residence. 

As a matter of course Clara remunerated him 
more liberally than at the rate she would have 
recompensed Joe. Before Juliette went, the child 
made him a preseft of a pretty inkstand. Later 
Clara sent him a handsome silk muffler, also in 
the little girl’s name. The brisk man was de- 
lighted. He was all the more delighted because 
these gifts came through Clara, whose gentle, 
listless ways reminded him of the fine ladies he 
had served in his youth, and who still stood to 
him as the models of all feminine virtues. When 
Clara passed him in the halls or on the stairways 
of the Treasury, and said “* Good-day,” or “ How 
do you do?” his horn was greatly exalted. He 
idealized sweet, abstracted, morbid little Clara. 
He thought there was no lady like her. He de- 
plored the necessity of her having to consort, or 
at least having to work under the same roof, with 
certain tawny-haired, rosy-cheeked, loud-voiced 
dames whom his respectable instincts at once 
classified and denounced. 

Beyond the conventionalities I have quoted, 
Clara held little conversation with the brisk man, 
as she usually called him in her own mind, And 
yet she took a certain interest in him, born out 
of the exaggerated politeness, perhaps, of his 
manners to her. It occurred to her once to won- 
der where he went to church. “In old times we 
always taught these people,” she said to herself, 
by way of propping up her interest in a person 
so very much inferior to her. “TI think I will 
give him a prayer-book some day and advise him 
to learn the Church Catechism.” 

Accordingly one day she enchanted him by 
making this presentation, chancing to meet him 
on a stairway when no one else was by. 

“Seems like I have seen this book before,” 
said the brisk man, gratefully and pleasantly. 

He handled the volume so familiarly that an 
idea struck Clara. “Perhaps you are a member 
of the Church ?” 

“The Protestant, miss ?” doubtfully. 

“The Church,” Clara repeated, positively. 
“Were you ever baptized or confirmed ?” 

“T have a great respect for religion,”’ said the 
brisk man, patronizingly, “but I am not a con- 


fessor; miss.” 


Somewhat discouraged, Clara nevertheless took 


“therprayer-book from him, and found the cate- 


chism. “I really would advise you—I really 
think you ought to learn that,” she said, with 
still a good deal of positiveness. “It will teach 
you about everything.” 

The brisk man, still very pleasantly and grate- 





fully on his part, replied: “I will endeavor to de 
so, miss. Thank you for your interest, miss.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Clara, with one of her 
habitual little sighs, and on. 

After that, Miss Prymme noticed the Treasury 
clerk on several occasions at the little free church 
which she frequented, using his prayer-book dili- 
gently, and joining in the services (conducted 
chorally after the good old style) most heartily. 
The fine voice he had inherited from generations 
of mellow-voiced ancestors rolled out beautiful- 
ly, and produced in Clara a sensation of gentle 
satisfaction. He was her convert—her proselyte. 
He acquired a fresh interest for her in conse- 
quence. One afternoon she offered up a prayer 
for him, as they both knelt together not very far 
apart. Asa rule, the temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity of her darling Juliette was the especial 
object of her prayers. To-day they included the 
brisk man, that he might have grace and peace, 
that he might become a living member of the 
blessed company of all faithful people. 

The torrid heats of a Washington summer were 
upon them again by this time, Clara’s semi-ac- 
quaintance with the Treasury clerk having ex- 
tended over a period of twelve months. The lit- 
tle woman had determined to give herself a 
month’s holiday this year, and spend it in the coun- 
try at Juliette’s mother’s, who was now a widow 
struggling to put enough bread in the mouths of 
her five little children. It was the wish of Clara’s 
heart to take one at least of these children and 
bring it up as her own; it seemed to her that life 
shared with her Juliette would be a heaven on 
earth, Observe, she was a thoroughgoing old 
maid: she preferred other people’s children to 
her own; she was entirely satisfied with second- 
hand interests. 

She spent a happy, happy month. Then she 
came back to her tread-mill. The day after her 
return a letter was laid on her desk signed by a 
name unknown to her. It proved to be from a 
lawyer, and it acquainted her with a bequest left 
to her by Marcellus Romeyn Montague, late a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, and resident 
at No. 2700 Z Street, in the eity of Washington. 
The bequest consisted of an old-fashioned dav- 
enport, and also of the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, to be applied by her to the purchase of a 
watch for her little niece, Juliette Dubois. Clara 
read over this unexpected communication two or 
three times before she fully realized that the tes- 
tator could be no other than the brisk man with 
whom this little tale has dealt. She investigated 
the subject then and there, and discovered that 
it was indeed true, that the friendly colored clerk 
had died a week before of typhoid malarial fever. 
When her office work was over she went out to 
Z Street, and found the pretty garden dry and 
full of weeds, the front door dusty, and the win- 
dows bowed funereally. Within, the house was 
as chill and gloomy as the place of shades to 
which some of us in thought consign our dead. 
An extremely elegant colored iady, redolent of 
patchouli, admitted Clara, and engaged in con- 
versation with her, explaining to her that she was 
Mr. Montague’s sister. “ He didn’t know as you 
would even recognize his name, his acquaintance 
with you was so slight,” this lady remarked. 
“But he liked you splendid—you an’ the little 
girl. He taken a rale shine to her.” 

“T guessed who it was,” Clara returned, “ from 
the street and the number. Oh,I am so sorry!” 
And her poor little tired heart ached gently. 

Her companion cried silently. ‘‘ He was a good 
fellow,” she cried. “It was awful suddent. But 
he was prepared to go. The minister of that ar 
Protestant church you go at come to him an’ 
crissen him, an’ offered up a powerful prayer. 
He buried him too, an’ he spoke at the grave. 
I liked the sarmint of him; it war like a Method- 
ist discourse. I jined the Methodists twicet” (as 
one who should know). 

“Your brother was very good to remember me,” 
Clara said, rising. “ He’s buried at Rock Creek, 
did you say? Juliette and I will carry some 
flowers out there.” 

In due course of time the hundred dollars and 
the davenport were handed over to Clara. The 
davenport was so old-fashioned as to be alto- 
gether quite too utterly utter, being made of 
rose-wood, and wonderfully knobby and brassy. 
Clara was delighted with it, having been badly 
inoculated with a passion for the antique, and 
never having yet been given the opportunity to 
gratify it. She subjected it, in the first place, to 
a thorough renovating process, remarking to her- 
self, meanwhile, “One never can tell who has 
used it.” She washed it out with carbolic soap ; 
she rubbed it down with sand-paper; as far as 
possible she turned it inside out. 

Thus it was that she came upon a secret drawer. 

This discovery was sufficiently charming in itself 
to keep her amused and pleased in her solitary 
boarding-house room for a half-hour at least. She 
lost the drawer for the sake of finding it again 
twenty times over. It was not until she had 
slightly wearied of her rattle that she noticed, 
quite far back in the drawer, a roll of dark green 
paper.. She pulled this out absently, opened it, 
spread the various pieces of which the roll was 
composed out on the top of the davenport, before 
she realized that it was money she was handling. 
It was some time longer before she fully took in 
the fact that she had brought to the light of day 
six thousand dollars ! 

It was a fairy gift. It was too good to be true. 
It was the kind of thing of which one reads in a 
story-book. But it was very hard cash for all 
that. 

She insisted upon dividing the treasure-trove 
with the musky sister of her fellow-clerk, there 
being no other near relations. With the rest. she 
bought a tiny, tiny little house, but still all her 
own, and representing a lodging for the rest of 
her days, the price of which was not to come out 
of her slender purse, and where her darling Ju- 
liette could live with her. 

Such a happy little home as it was and is! 
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Juliette was duly grateful and appreciative. Her 
watch was bought, and ticked for years on her 
little bureau before she was allowed to wear it. 
She would often talk of the kind brisk man in 
connection with it. On the first day that she 
came to live with her aunt she said, of her own 
accord, “ Now, Aunt Clara, let us go and take 
some flowers to where that man is killed.” 

And Clara took her, accordingly, to cover with 
flowers the grave of their friend in the peaceful 
Rock Creek region. 





EVENING DRESSES. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fie. 1.—This tasteful white and black dress 
has the waist and drapery of ivory white otto- 
man silk, with a vest and petticoat front of bro- 
caded black velvet figures on a white ottoman 
silk ground. The high princesse corsage forms 
a vertugadin puff in front, and has bouffant puffs 
in the back that are turned up at their lowest 
edges to show a band of the broeaded velvet 
which crosses the skirt behind. The pointed 
brocaded vest has revers of plain black velvet on 
the sides and a high velvet dog-collar. Full 
sleeves, gathered at top and bottom, with a vel- 
vet cuff around the arm just below the elbow. 
The petticoat front is a single breadth of the 
figured velvet, with a plain velvet band down one 
side, while on the other side the velvet is laid in 
loose pleats that are held in place by bows of 
the white ottoman silk. Black satin slippers, 
and black silk stockings. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful Parisian dress has the 
waist and back drapery of black velvet, with the 
front of cream white Oriental lace mounted on 
cream white satin, and trimmed with scarlet pop- 
pies. The round satin skirt is bordered with a 
knife-pleating of satin, above which across the 
front are two flounces of Oriental lace. The 
round full apron drapery is of the net that match- 
es the lace, or in its place embroidered tulle may 
be used. Thick foliage and three rows of pop- 
pies cross the fronts, and a large agrafe of pop- 
pies is mounted on each side amid loops of wide 
velvet ribbon. The simple and bouffant back 
drapery of velvet begins under the double points 
of the waist. This low corsage has also the new 
feature of double points in front. It is square 
in the neck, with straps of velvet for sleeves, and 
is filled out to the necessary height by pleatings 
of white crépe lisse; similar pleatings trim the 
sleeves. Poppies are on the corsage and behind 
the ear in the coiffure. Long Suéde gloves, but- 
toned to fit the arm smoothly. Fan of painted 
white silk. Slippers of white satin, embroidered 
with pearls, Embroidered silk stockings of the 
pale Aurora shade, 





THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 
See illustrations on double page and page 76. 


THE abandonment of the Soudan by the Egyp- 

tian government at the dictation of the Brit- 
ish cabinet is a triumph for Mohammed Achmed 
el Mahdi such as he could never have expected 
to have won so easily. The result of it will be to 
confirm in the eyes of his followers his claim to 
the title of the “ Directed” by God, and to give a 
powerful impulse to the development of Moslem 
zeal. El Mahdi is not merely the chief of a sue- 
ceasful insurrection against Turkish or Egyptian 
rule; he is the leader of a crusade, the armed 
champion of a religion. According to the Koran, 
there shall arise in the last days a prophet bear- 
ing the same name as the founder of Islam, who 
will fill the world with righteousness, and restore 
the Caliphate to the line of Ali, the grandson of 
Mohammed. At present there are three pretend- 
ers to this exalted dignity. There is one in Tripo- 
li, one in Meeca, and the one who now makes the 
English lion recoil. The last is a Nubian of 
humble origin, the son of a carpenter, who was 
apprenticed to a tanner, From his earliest days 
his mind was turned to religion, and leaving his 
trade, he entered the school of a dervish at Khar- 
toum famous for his piety and learning. He 
wandered from school to school, and retired to a 
lonely islet in the Nile, where he dug a cave to 
dwell in and practice his devotional exercises, 
His prayers, his fasts, his fits of ecstatic immobil- 
ity, soon spread his fame abroad, and drew to him 
crowds of disciples, who carried his teaching and 
his enthusiasm through the wide regions of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The Arabs and Mohammedan negroes of this 
region, too far from European civilization to feel 
its power, and yet near enough to feel its influ- 
ence, have long been in a state of discontent. 
The operations of the French’in Tunis and of 
the English in Egypt stirred up the fires of fa- 
naticism, and in December, 1881, El Mahdi took 
the field at the head of 1500 men, and de- 
stroyed.a force of regular Egyptian troops under 
the Governor of Fashoda. Elated by his suc- 
cess, he dispatched his emissaries in all direc- 
tions to draw the Arab tribes to his standard. 
Affiliated himself to one of the powerful religious 
orders which have their ramifications all through 
Northern Africa, he found in the dervishes his 
most enthusiastic missionaries. It can easily be 
imagined how the proud and haughty Arabs, 
galled by the encroachments of the Europeans 
on their co-religionists, and imbittered by Turk- 
ish tyranny, flew to arms when their holy men 
preached in all the fiery eloquence of the East 
that the day had come to restore the glories of 
Islam, and. that the God-directed chief called 
them to rise up and follow him. With passion. 


até.gestures they would tell of the advent of the 


Messiah who. would’ by his arms insure the tri- 
umph. of. the truth and the final dispersion of er- 
ror, a8 well as free their country from the infidel, 
Arabs with sword and spear, and negroes with 
battle-axe and buckler, answered the summons 





by thousands, and in May, 1882, El Mahdi found 
himself leading 80,000 men. 


He defeated 5000 of Arabi Bey’s army, took” 
Senaar, and advanced on Khartoum. El Obeid ° 


was in vain besieged; thrice he assaulted the 
town, and was thrice repulsed, and after forty 
days he retired, with a loss of 10,000. But this 
check was only temporary, and in the January of 
the following year he again advanced, and the 
town surrendered without fighting. Hicks was 
then sent against him, and defeated him at Ar- 
sailia, Nothing could exceed the bravery of the 
Arabs in this battle; they walked up to the very 
muzzles of the Egyptian guns, and struck with 
their lances at the soldiers, utterly reckless of 
the certain death awaiting them. But this was 
a delusive gleam of victory. Hicks’s force again 
was confronted by new forces under the Prophet, 
and was annihilated on November 3, the gallant 
leader being the last to fall. The Soudan, which 
is now by the pusillanimous policy of the Glad- 
stone ministry left to its fate, contains two states, 
each larger than France, and is estimated by Mr. 
Southworth to contain 200,000,000 acres of cotton 
lands, and a civilized population of 6,000,000, with 
a semi-civilized population of 30,000,000—an im- 
mense recruiting ground, from which levies may 
be raised that will render the defense of Egypt 
even at the cataracts no easy task, 








ON THE ENDINGS OF LETTERS. 


FPNHAT the end crowns the work is a true say- 

ing, and nowhere is its truth more apparent 
than in the matter of ending a letter. The most 
bald, disjointed epistle is sometimes raised from 
the low level of the commonplace by a felicitous 
and smooth-flowing termination, while, on the 
other hand, a really admirable piece of epistolary 
composition may be mulcted in half its effect if 
the writer ends up with a “I must now conclude, 
as the post is going out.” 

Apropos of this particular termination, we may 
remark that we ourselves should be disposed to 
warn our readers against ever saying anything 
about “ now concluding.” 

In all letters of form or courtesy they should 
strive so to frame their communications that 
their signatures should constitute the closing 
words of the final sentence, and this final sen- 
tence be intimately connected with the body of 
the letter. 

The following instances, taken at random from 
some of the best letters extant in the English 
language, will exemplify our meaning. 

Samuel Johnson, in that famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield in wkich he so indignantly denies 
that he is under any obligation to the noble lord, 
ends thus: 


“Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it—if less be 
possible—with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope in which I once boasted my- 
self with so much exultation, my lord, your lordship’s 
most humble, most obedient servant, 

“ Samve. Jounson.” 


Walter Savage Landor, in an irate letter to 
Lord Normanby, concludes thus : 


“ We are both of us old men, my lord, and are ver- 
ging on decrepitude and imbecility, else my note might 
be more energetic. I am not unobservant of distinc- 
tions. You by the favor of a minister are Marquis of 
Normanby, I by the grace of God am 

“ Watter Savage Lanpor.” 


Then again, Pope, writing to Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor about his poem the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
winds up thus: 


“If this poem had as many graces as there are in 
your person or in your mind, yet I could never hope it 
should pass through the world half so uncensured as 
you have done, But let its fortunes be what it will, 
mine is happy enough to have given me this occasion 
of assuring you that I am, with the truest esteem, 
madam, your most obedient, humble Servant, 

“A, Porr.” 


Turn also to that remarkable specimen of irony, 
the letter sent to Oliver Cromwell by the author 
of Killing no Murder, The whole of this curious 
epistle is devoted to pointing out the various 
benefits which will accrue to the nation on Crom- 
well’s death, and it closes thus : 


“That your Highness may be speedily in this secur- 
ity is the universal wish of your grateful country; this 
is the desire and prayer of the good and of the bad, 
and, it may be, is the only thing wherein all sects and 
factions do agree in their devotion, and it is our only 
common prayer. But among all that put in their re- 
quest and supplication for your Highness’s speedy de- 
liverance from all earthly troubles, none is more assid- 
uous nor more fervent than he that, with the rest of 
the nation, hath the honor to be (may it please your 
Highness) your Highness’s present slave and vassal, 

“Tue Autuor or ‘Kiiuinc No Murper.’” 


In every one of the above instances the letter 
runs on naturally to its conclusion, and the im- 
pression is given that the writer has finished 
saying all that he wants to say. 

Now, in writing to strangers, whether in the 
spirit of friendliness or of,anger, this is just the 
sort of impression we wish to convey. In letters, 
therefore, to persons with whom we are not inti- 
mate we should aim at endings of this sort. 
When, however, we are writing to near friends, 
and our letter may be one of an interminable 
series, we can be far more careless about the way 
in which we end it. We may break off as ab- 
ruptly as we please, passing from the most stir- 
ring narrative of public events to a simple good- 
by, good-night, farewell, ete. . This is what Hor- 
are Walpole constantly does in his correspondence 
with Sir Horace Mann. 


“Old Marlborough (Sarah, Dowager Duchess) is dy- 
ing—but who can tell? Last year she had lain a great 
while ill without speaking; her physician ‘said, ‘She 
must be blistered or she will die.’ She called out, ‘I 
won't be blistered, and I won't die!’ If she takes the 











same resolution now, I don’t believe she will. Adieu, 
my dear child; I have but room to say, yours ever 
* Horace WaLrote.” 


It will be seen that we have drawn the above 
instances from the correspondence of a past age, 
but .we have done so because it is among by-gone 
generations that we look for the greatest excel- 
lence in the art of epistolary composition. At 
the same time we must caution our readers 
against a slavish imitation of such models. For 
instance, it is now extremely old-fashioned to 
sign yourself, in an ordinary letter, “ Yours obedi- 
ently,” or “ Your obedient servant.” When you 
are addressing strangers, even though they be 
superior to yourself in social position, “ Yours 
faithfully” is the correct thing to put; while, 
should you be corresponding with some one with 
whom you are slightly acquainted, “ Yours sin- 
cerely” or “ Yours truly” will be most appropri- 
ate. Should you wish to infuse a shade more 
warmth into your ending, this can be effected by a 
transposition of the adverb and pronoun you em- 
ploy, “ Very sincerely yours” being a degree more 
genial, because less hackneyed, than “ Yours very 
sincerely.” 





“* GUIRLANDS.” 


“ Henry onr King at Westminster took to wife 
The Earl's daughter of Provence, the fairest May 
Sher aca ‘ie Elinor, of gentle nurture; 

Beyond the sea there was no such creature.” 

YQ sang Piers of Langtoft concerning Henry 

III. and his beautiful bride, Eleanor of Pro- 
vence. Both of these young people were very 
fond of rich dress and glittering gems, and the 
royal husband “ was not loth,” so the pen of his- 
tory hath it, “to make unto the Queen such of- 
ferings as her soul delighted in.” Chaplets of 
gold filigree- work, “with clusters of colored 
precious stones thereto,” for the adornment of 
her hair, were in great request; she had no less 
than nine of these “guirlands.” It is “a-ven- 
tured that the cost thereof” was no less than 
thirty thousand pounds. For state occasions 
there was a great crown, “ most glorious with 
gems,” valued at fifteen hundred pounds. Her 
girdles cost five thousand marks each. 

From her sister Marguerite, Queen of France, 
Eleanor received at her coronation “a large sil- 
ver peacock, whose train was set with sapphires 
and pearls, and other precious stones inwrought 
with silver.” This exquisite gift was arranged 
as a “reservoir for sweet waters, which were 
forced from its beak into a silver-chased basin.” 





CHOICE RECIPES. 


Cras Dresstnc.—Cream a large table-spoonful of but- 
ter, adding mustard, salt, pepper, and vinegar to taste; 
lastly the yolks of two raw eggs. When well mixed, 
put on the fire, and stir until it is the consistency of 
mustard, 

For a summer breakfast nothing is more appe- 
tizing than a slice or two of breakfast bacon. It 


comes in about four-pound rolls, but an obliging grocer | 


will diyide it, and there will be enough then to last a 
medium-sized family all the season. The brand with 
the tag attached is preferable. With a very sharp 
knife cut in thin slices—as thin as paper; put on a hot 
tin plate over the stove, cook a few minutes, turning 
often, and serve hot. Do not overcook : three or four 
minutes at the outside are enough. 

Denicutrut Tun Bisourrs.—Beat very light one 
egy; pour it over a pint of flour, add a wine-glass of 
milk, and chop in one table-spoonfal of lard and but- 
ter mixed. Work thoroughly together; break off 
pieces the size of marbles, which must be rolled as thin 
as your nail, sprinkling with dry flour as they are roll- 
ed, to make them crisp; stick with a fork, and bake 
quickly. 

Corn-Brrap.—Add to five well-beaten eggs half a 
pint of milk and one quart of sifted meal, in which a 
piece of lard as big as a walnut has been rubbed ; stir 
in half a pint of sour cream half a tea-spoonful of sul- 
eratus, and add. It should be of the consistency of 
fritter batter, and if thicker, more milk must be added. 
Pat in a tea-spoonfnl of salt, and pour into well- 
greased pans, baking in a moderate oven. 

Veat Bewrrourp.—Chop very fine three pounds of 
veal taken from the leg, a quarter of a pound of pork, 
one cup of bread-crumbs, three tea-spoonfulsof salt, one 
of black pepper, a scant half tea-spoonful of Cayenne, 
and a pinch of cloves; work iu thoroughly two raw 
eggs, and putting ina mould or kettle, shut tightly, and 
steam two hours. Remove, and put in the oven fora 
short time to dry: the oven doors must be left open. 
When cold, turn out, cut in thin slices, and serve. A 
nice meat jelly improves it, but in either case it makes 
a very nice dish for lunch or tea, and tastes like boned 
turkey. 

Pommes av Bevrrr.—Peel and remove the cores from 
some highly flavored apples; avoid breaking them or 
cutting through. Cut slices of bread the size of the 
diameter of the apple, and lay them on the bottom of 
a well-buttered dish; on each slice place an apple, fill- 
ing the core space with brown sugar and butter the size 
of a walnut. Set in a moderate oven, and bake half an 
hour, renewing the butter and sugar once or twice. 

Bantoon Frerrers.—Boil in one pint of water a des- 
sert-spoonful of fresh butter; pour scalding hot over 
a light pint of flour, and beat until cold; add the well- 
beaten yolks of six eggs, and, just before cooking, the 
perfectly light whites. Fill a skillet with lard, and 
when boiling hot, drop in the batter, a table-spoonful at 
a time. It only takes a few minutes to cook them. 
Put them in a warm oven on a dry towel for a short 
time to remove superfluous grease.” Serve hot, and eat 
with wine and sugar. 





JULIE RECAMIER. 


HE loveliest woman of her time, fascinating 

by her beauty, charming in her grace, win- 
ning hearts by her simple candor, and keeping 
them by her tender sympathy, pure, cold, and 
passionless, Julie Récamier passes through the 
corruption of the French Revolution and the First 
Empire, as the lady in “Comus” passes through 
the herds of Circe, unsullied in soul, spotless in 
fame, untouched by earthly loves. Removed by 
fate alike from domestic joys and the transports 
of passion, she moved amid the temptations of a 
court and the flattery of admirers, stainless and 
serene, a virgin goddess of Friendship, exhibiting 
in good and evil fortune a kindness, sweetness, and 
gentle charity which her friends could only de- 
scribe as angelic. ‘I love you as one loves an 
angel,”-wrote old'La Harpe ; to Madame Krudener 
she is “dear angel”; Madame De Staél is never 
tired of using the same expression; and her de- 








voted friend Ballanche said,“ You are an an- 
gel who has gone astray in coming into a world 
of falsehood.” But to men of mere mortal mould 
angelic sweetness seemed feline cruelty, and she 
has been called a consummate coquette, skillful 
in distributing her smiles, greedy of homage, in- 
spiring hopes only to crush them, more loved 
than loving. And it can not be denied that she 
wounded and lacerated many a heart. Sainte- 
Beuve, who knew her in her later years, writes : 
“In presence of the passions she excited and 
knew not, this woman in youth had imprudences, 
confidences, curiosities ; imprudent in innocence, 
she loved peril, at least the peril of others, and 
went into danger smiling with security, She was 
a Grace taming and teasing lions.” 

Jeanne Francoise Julie Adelaide Bemard was 
born at Lyons in 1777,and came to Paris with 
her father, a wealthy banker, in her seventeenth 
year. In 1793 she married M. Récamier, a bank- 
er of wealth. The marriage was a mere formal 
one ; indeed, the nominal husband is supposed to 
have been her father, who took this means to se- 
cure to her his fortune in case of his death by 
the guillotine. In her memoirs he is often styled 
“ father,” and she “ daughter’ ; and on his death, 
in 1830, her niece writes: “In losing him she 
lost her father a second time.” They had no- 
thing in common except good nature, but lived in 
perfect harmony. The date of her marriage cor- 
responds to a terrible epoch in French history, 
and when the Thermidorian reaction came, she 
became at once a prominent figure; the banker's 
house was always open, and he had financial re- 
lations with the government, and was on friendly 
terms with Barras and Baprrére. She always 
avoided Madame Tallien and the other ladies of 
the Directory. At this period, in the first bloom of 
her enchanting beauty, she is described as possess- 
ing a supple and elegant figure, neck and shoulders 
of admirable form and proportion, a small rosy 
mouth, teeth of pearl, arms graceful but rather 
thin, hair chestnut and curly, nose delicate and 
regular, and a complexion of dazzling fairness ; 
a face full of candor and mischief, which the ex- 
pression of goodness rendered irresistible, a head 
well poised, and a look which was at once lan- 
guid and proud. The salons of the Récamiers, 
who then lived in princely style, were soon crowd- 
ed with celebrities of all parties, who there found 
a neutral ground. Lovers sighed at the feet of 
the fair hostess. General Bonaparte showed her 
marked attention at the triumphal fétes of 1797, 
and his brother Lucien wrote her piles of love- 
letters—“ Romeo to Juliet”—which are chiefly 
remarkable for the number of exclamation points. 
“More love-letters!!” thus the enamored trib- 
une writes. “ May they interest her to whom they 
are addressed!!! May she recognize herself in 
the portrait of Juliet, and think of Romeo with 
that delicious trouble which announces the dawn 
of sensibility!!!” 

General Bernadotte was always an honored 
guest, as he had procured her father’s pardon 
when he had been mixed’ up in some Royalist 
intrigue. Her hdtel in the Rue du Mont Blane 
and her villa at Clichy now became antagonistic ; 
she openly expressed her sympathy for Moreau 
and Georges Cadoudal, and for her exiled friend 
Madame De Staél. To gain her over to his side, 
the Emperor offered her a place at the court of 
the Tuileries, which Fouché hinted was the price 
of her dishonor. This base proposal produced 
a painful impression on the fair Julie, and Na- 
poleon, on his side, showed the meanness of his 
character by forcing her husband into bankrupt- 
cy in the following year after her rejection of his 
suit. A royal lover, Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia, was more respectful. He offered to marry 
her if she would obtain a divorce from her hus- 
band, and she accepted his offer. As in the case 
of Napoleon’s offer, Madame Récamier informed 
her husband. He was willing to sacrifice him- 
self, but he made some remonstrances which de- 
cided her to finally reject the Prince. Augustus 
died thirty years later, still loving her constantly, 
and was buried with her engagement ring on his 
hand. But it is not by her lovers, but by her 
friends, that Madame Récamier will be remem- 
bered. Foremost among these are the cousins 
Matthieu and Adrien de Montmoreney. The for- 
mer had served with Rochambeau in our strug- 
gle for independence, and had moved the aboli- 
tion of the privileges of the nobility in the States- 
General. Both had been émigrés ; both were 
men of chivalrous and generous souls, loyal and 
devout. 5 

The friendship of Matthieu for Madame Ré- 
camier was not without inquietudes. He was 
keenly alive to the perils she ran through her 
desire to please; he watched over her like a fa- 
ther; his counsels and advice were always ready, 
and revived her energies in her hours of discour- 
agement—hours very frequent in a life at once 
void and brilliant.- He saw that the love of ad 
miration and the absence of domestic affection 
were dangerous shoals, and he faithfully pointed 
out to her the danger of her conduct with all 
the sympathy of a Christian gentleman. Bal 
lanche, a poet and priest of humanity, was anoth 
er man who also gave her entire devotion, and 
sought for no return. He loved her as Dante 
loved Beatrice, with a kind of religious worship 
“You are a perfect poem, you are poesy itself. 
It is your destiny to inspire, mine to be in 
spired,” are some of his phrases; and she in 
turn said of him and his brilliant friend Jourdan : 
“ Ballanche pleases me by all that I have of good 
in my soul, Jourdan pleases me equally by all 
that I have of bad.” For thirty-four years Bal- 
lanche was inseparable from her. He came to 
Paris to see her every day, he was her constant 
companion in her travels, an honored guest at her 
receptions. He too felt for the isolation of her 
position: “The phoenix, marvellous but solitary 
bird, is said often to weary of himself. More 
than once, without doubt, he envies the lot of the 
white dove, because she has a companion like 
herself.” 





"6 

Very touching is one incident connect- 
ed with his last sickness. When he was 
seized, Madame Récamier had just under- 
gone an operation for cataract, and was 
ordered to keep her couch. But on the 
announcement of this dear friend’s dan- 
ger, she hastened to his bedside, and in 
the tears she shed she lost all chance of 
recovering her sight. 

But the most celebrated of the friend- 
ships with which Madame Récamier 
sought to fill the void in her loveless ex- 
istence were those with Madame De Staél 
and Chateaubriand. The first meeting of 
De Staél and Récamier took place when 
the former was thirty-two years old, the 
latter twenty-one. Between two such 
characters there could be no rivalry ; one 
was to some extent the complement of 
the other, During the exile of Madame 
De Staél her friend paid her constant vis- 
its, and kept up an unbroken correspond- 
ence In 1811 Napoleon sought revenge 
by exiling her also. When Napoleon fell, 
in 1814, the friends met in Paris, and re- 
newed their union of mutual devotion and 


ympathy rhe last letter written by the 
author of Corinne concludes with the 
words, “ All that is left of me embraces 
you.” Death did not weaken the devo- 


tion of Madame Réecamier, but rather 
consecrated her lamented friend by a sort 
of apotheosis, and her thoughts still clung 
to everything which could perpetuate her 
memory 

‘I have often thought,” writes Mar- 
garet Fuller, in her Journal, “ of the in- 
timacy between Madame Récamier and 
Madame De Staél. It is so true that a 
woman may be in love with a woman, and 
aman with a man. I like to be sure of 
it, for it is the same love that angels feel 
when 


“Sie fragen nicht nach Mann und Weib.” 


But the crowning friendship of her life 
was that she felt for Chateaubriand. 
They had met once in 1805, but their in- 
timacy did not begin till they came to- 
gether in the chamber of the dying De 
Staél. He seemed the natural heir to 
Madame De Staél’s place in her heart. 
Thirty years later she said, “ My head 
was completely turned; I used to cry all 
day.” 

The enthusiastic admiration which this 
writer then inspired, and the prestige of 
his dazzling fame, added to the seductions 
which his grace and distinction always 
exercised, and he soon conquered the first 
place in her heart, or at least in her im- 
agination. Her older friends saw with 
discontent the ascendancy gained by this 
capricious, querulous, discontented per- 


sonage, and M. De Montmorency, at all events 


had really fallen in love. 
ancholy poses, 


have changed my nature.” 








, thought that she 
Chateaubriand, who, in spite of his mel- remove the annoyances of her selfish spoiled idol. 
was not an ascetic, undoubtedly sighed as a lover 

before he worshipped as a friend, and could write to her, “ You 
Henceforth it was the one aim of 
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JULIE RECAMIER. 


| her life to appease the irritability, soothe the susceptibilities, and 
She altered 
her habits to suit his tastes, she-listened—what a touch of devo- 
tion !—to everything he wrote, and made him the first object of 
her life. Even when his faculties were broken and his limbs pow- 
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erless, he was borne daily to pass hours 
in her society. He besought her to marry 
him. She refused. ‘ Were we younger 
I would gladly accept the right to conse- 
crate my life to you. Age and blindness 
give me this right.” For blindness had 
begun their separation before death came 
to complete it. During his last illness he 
could not speak, and she could not see, 
“Those who, during the last two years, 
have seen Madame Récamier, blind, 
though the sweetness and brilliancy of 
her eyes remained uninjured, surround- 
ing her illustrious friend with cares so 
delicately tender and watchful, when age 
had extinguished his memory, those per- 
sons will never forget the scene.” At his 
death the spring of her life seemed bro- 
ken; she spoke of him and Ballanche as 
only temporarily absent, and every time 
the door opened seemed to expect their 
entrance, 

The end soon came. In 1849 she be- 
came alarmed at the approach of the 
cholera, and died of that disease on May 
10. “Nous nous reverrons,” were her 
last words, and when speech failed her, 
her lips still essayed a final kiss, In 
death her pristine beauty returned. —Her 
face had an angelic purity, without any 
contortion or contraction, and the majesty 
of death was never accompanied with 
more grace and sweetness. The litho- 
graph by Deveria is scrupulously exact. 

Portraits of Madame Récamier ave nu- 
merous. In 1813 Canova modelled her as 
Beatrice. A portrait by David in the Lon- 
vre represents her @xtended on a couch 
of antique form, clad in white. A picture 
painted for Prince Augustus depicts her 
half seated, half reclining, on a long chair 
in a studied negligée, exhibiting her white 
shoulders and neck, with her arms hang- 
ing carelessly down. A white robe cov- 
ers the supple figure, yellow drapery lies 
over the knees, the head is crowned with 
brown hair in light curls; the background 
consists of columns with red curtains: the 
drawing and coloring are alike admirable. 
Another one, sketched in London, gives 
her at half length, the head inclined to 
her left shoulder, while she is pulling 
aside a veil which hides part of her face. 
Her robe is supported under the bosom 
by a row of large pearls. Madame Ré- 
camier, it may be noticed, always wore 
white, winter and summer, and never 
wore diamonds. 

It was during the days of her poverty, 
when she had retired to the Abbaye aux 
Bois, that Madame Récamier exercised her 
greatest influence. Benjamin Constant 
and Ampére—both lovers before tamed 
into friends—De Gerando, Lamartine, Gui- 


zot, De Tocqueville, and Sainte-Beuve are some of the later vota- 
ries over whom she presided like a priestess in her temple of 
friendship. At the time of her death an American lady asked 
Guizot what was the secret of her fascination. 
| plied, ‘Sympathy, sympathy, sympathy.” 


The statesman re- 
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Tuts elegant table cover is made of rich claret-colored 
plush, decorated with applied embroidery. 
is much cheaper, and very effective, may be used instead 
of plush. The embroidery can be worked directly on the 
ground; but a large cover being a very cumbersome 
piece of work, it is frequently executed in single figures, 
which are afterward applied on the ground, as is the case 
The entire surface is powdered over 


with our model. 
with large boldly de- 
signed flowers of va- 
rious kinds, which 
are worked in silks 
on rather coarse un- 
bleached muslin, and 
then cut out and ap- 
plied on the plush 
ground with invisible 
stitches. The cover 
is lined with cash- 


mere or Canton flan- 
nel of the same color, 
and finished at the 
edge with a thick silk 
cord and tassels. 


Hanging Pillow 
for Chair or Sofa 
Back. 

Tus roll pillow is 
covered with copper 
red plush. On the 
front is an olive cloth 
hanging of the same 
length as the pillow— 
that is, twenty inch- 
es—and six inches 
deep, which is deco- 
rated with embroid- 
ery. The design is in 
appliqué, of cuir-col- 
ored cloth, picked out 
with fancy stitches 
in colored silks and 
gold. The upper edge 
of the hanging is cov- 
ered by a thick couch- 
ing of filoselle silk; 
the lower edge is fin- 
ished with narrow 
tassel fringe, while 
the ends are caught 
down on the ends of 
the pillow with pas- 
sementerie rosettes, 
under which is fast- 
ened a thick cord by 
which to hang the 
pillow, 


Ladies’ Street 
and House Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 1-5. 
Tue jacket, Figs. 1 
and 5, is of black 
repped ottoman vel- 
vet, with the lower 
part of the skirt and 
the collar and cuffs of 
flowered brocaded vel- 
vet. An oval pleated 
plastron of the bro- 
caded velvet covers 
the fastening of the 

front. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of 
golden brown Chev- 
jot cross-barred with 
dark blue. The plain 
skirt has a border of 
dark blue velvet six 
inches deep surround- 
ing the lower edge. 
The panier polonaise 
is of plaid Cheviot in 
the same colors, but 
of smaller pattern 
than that of the skirt. 
It is finished with vel- 
vet collar and cuffs, 

Figs. 3 and 4 show 
a house dress of 
French gray cash- 
mere. The full skirt 
is pleated at the top, 
and gathered at the 
lowers edge, where it 


Fig. 4.—Casnmrere Hovse Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Vetver Jacket.—Froyt. 


[See Fig. 5.] 
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TasLe Cover with AppLieD EMBROIDERY. 








pleated frilis. 


garnet velvet. 


forms a sagging puff above a border of three narrow 
The polonaise, which has a short basque 
front and looped back drapery, has a vest of cream white 
tapestry wool, and borders, collar and cuffs, and bows of 





which were formerly each duly fur 
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LADIES’ STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Ptaiw Woot Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Casumers Hovse Dress.—Froyt 
[See Fig. 4.] 


BITING THE WHITE WAX. 
“To witness that this is sooth, 
1 bite the white wax with my tooth.” 


—Old Chronicle. 


“| aEING the white wax" was supposed to give partic- 


ular authenticity to conveyance 


es from the crown, 
nished with a proof 
impression of that 
primitive substi- 
tute for the great 
seal of England, 
the royal eve- 
tooth, 
familiarly —speci- 
fied by the mon- 
arch as his “ fang 
tooth.” This cus 
tom, which took its 


sometimes 


rise from remote 
ity, wa 
needlessly adopt- 
ed by the Anglo 
Norman line of 








anug 


Fig. 5.—Orroman VeLvet Jacket. —Back 


[See Fig. 1.] 


sovereigns, whose 


broad seals are of 
peculiarly fine work 
" inship, bearing 
their veritable effi 
gies, crowned, scep 
tred, and in royal 
robes, seated on the 
King’s stone 
and on the 
of the seal the same 


bench, 


reverse 


figured, 
armed cap-a-pie, and 
mounted on a war 
gallantly ap- 
pointed. Such are 


monarch 


charger, 


the impressions af- 
fixed to all their 
charters 

ee 


A TEMPERANCE 
INNOVATION. 
| ISTORY asserts 

that Catherine 
of Braganza, the Por- 


tugues¢ Queen of 
Charles IL, was the 
first tea - drinking 
Queen of England, 


and must be granted 
the credit of setting 
the fashion for the 
use of that temper 
ate beverage, “in an 
age when both ladies 
and gentlemen, at all 
times of day, stupe- 
fied their brains with 
ale or wine,” “for 
lack,” it is 


added, 
of the more refined 
substitutes of tea, 


coffee, or chocolate.” 
This change “ help- 
ed greatly in the pro- 


motion of civiliza- 
tion,” and became an 
efficient agent in mod 
erating the “degree 
of hilarity aforetime 
prevalent in 
and court life.” This 
is a seventeenth-cen 
tury item. 


social 


CLUPEA H4A- 
RENGUS. 


VERY pretty 
A way the Dutcl 
have of announcin: 
to the public the ar 
rival of a favorite 
tish—the herring. A 
sort of basket, deco 
rated with evergreen 
ears of corn, and bit- 
of silk and 
hung out over a shop 
door, proclaims the 
joyful tidings, glad- 
dening the heart of 
many a worthy house- 


tinsel 


mother by enabling 
her to enrich her table 
with this choies via 
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AN EAGLE WITH A HISTORY. 


BERLIN newspaper reports a striking combat 
LA between a dog and an eagle,in which the latter 
was victorious. At Fiirstenwalde, in the province 
of Brandenburg, a field-laborer heard a deg how!- 
ing in a most dismal manner. Running in the 
direction whence the sounds came, he saw a large 
bird perched on the back of the watch-dog of a 
neighboring farmer, and the two were struggling, 
half in the air, half on the ground. At last they 
passed into a copse. He ran and called the buail- 
iff of the place where he was working. .teturn- 
ing to the spot, they saw the bird hopping a few 
paces, and moving with difficulty. He tried to 
fly, but was evidently disabled. A shot killed 
They found the dog dead, the flesh having 
been literally torn off his bones by his enemy. 
The bird was an eagle, of the species known as 
iquila impe rialis, and measured seven feet be- 
tween the tips of his wings. The dark, almost 
black, plumage, with the snow-white shoulders, 
gave a hint as to his age. On his left foot, just 
the claws, was a ring made of a strong 
gold plate, on which were cat the letters, still 


him, 


above 


quite visible, “ H. Ks. o. k.,” underneath which 
was the word “ Eperies,” and on the other side the 
date “10. 9., 1827.” Eperies is a town in Upper 


Hungary, not very far from the Northern Carpa- 
thians. It would be a matter of extreme interest 
to trace the history of this ferocious and gigantic 
bird. It may be assumed that the ring was placed 
upon his foot after he had been full grown, or 
nearly so; in which case this king of birds must 
have lived, eagle and eaglet, at least sixty years. 
What a tale of adventures and rapine should we 
have, could any one recount to us the life of that 
eagle during the fifty-six years in which he car- 
ried about with him that golden badge of his pre- 
vious captivity ! 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J. N. Roninson, Medina, O., says: ‘In cases of 
tndtguation, constipatio yn, and nervous prostration, its 
results are happy.”—[Adr.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below: 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Peratr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
t to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stanee, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action npon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extractx are 
absolutely pure.—{ Adv.) 





A Sureut Corp, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate reliet. 
—[Adv.} 

‘ 





Tur Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing. oat, at retail by Samuet H. Teeey, 18 East 
14th St., N.Y. Send for circular.—[Adv.] 





AD VERTI SEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxine Powpen Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-ceut stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 b4 Broadway, N. Y¥., or 314 Fulton on St., tay Brooklyn, 





Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 2 
name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co., Naxsau, N.Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


» breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


— | 


Embroidery Stamping, Outi, 


25 Latest Designs in Perforated Patterns: Wild 
Rose, Buds and Leaves; Cockscomb and Oats, This- 
tles, 2 Umbrella-case designs; 5 Sprays Golden - rod 
and Daisy, Forget-me-not, Butterfly and Ferns, Poppy 





and Wheat, Snow-drops, 3 Owls on Branch; Birds, 
Butterflies, and Bugs, for Cushions, etc.; 1 Spray 


Morning-glories, 8x13; 2 large Fruit designs for Doy- 
leys and Lunch Cloth, 1 set 6 Japanese Fans for Quilts 
and Lambrequins, Powder, Pad, and practical instruc- 
tions for applying ; also, Leaflet of Kensington Stitches, 
only $1.00. Receipts for French Indelible Liquid, 
White, Black, Blue, and Gold Powders, and process 
of applying without heat, only $1.00. 
All the above for $1.50. 


Mrs. E. C. SELBY, 


FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 

Vhite and W. Brown. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 








specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 
For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers | 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St,., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San | Wrancisee. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


The portion of Scripture now being studied in 
the Sunday-schools is the Acts OF THE APOSTLES, 
embracing the 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Both teachers and scholars will derive much 
instruction and enlightenment upon this sub- 
ject from 


PAUL THE MISSIONARY. 


By WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 














12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


David, King of Israel. Peter the Apostle, 
Elijah the Prophet. Daniel the Beloved. 
Moses the Law-Giver. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 each, 


Pur.uusurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 


Golden Hair Wash, 


This preparation, free from pepe yp qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world, $1 per bottle ; ae for 

R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of e Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixta Avenvg, New Tena. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 
SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly bair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
2c. each. 

The so-much - de- 
| sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $ ap. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bonght and ex- 


oes UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. rice, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amauta, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box: only depot. Indelible Saffo. 
line Lip and Face Houges, #1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F, F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if “desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. New York. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Toné, Tonch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & €O., 








~ 


y 


LT) 


| Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






“LT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
_ and Beauty 


to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial! of a 
Boston 


5 periccnine Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptra. 
Curiovra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Infls summation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Cieers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cortoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifler and 


| Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cotioura, is indis- 
| pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humora, 
| Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Curioura Remepies are absolutel nre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents ; “Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve any Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuffs. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 














ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST. 


absolute! 


first-class 
weorld. nton tria 


a Ww. 
Send for Illustrated Catalor 


ts Wanted. THE 
CHINE ©0., Chicago or New York. 


425 Send P.O. address for 8 lar 
specimen s of beautiful 
| corative gne,&c. Show them to 
oes friends (if you like), and we will pa 


ING 








The Only r 
VELVETEEN 
That after a 
YEAR’S WEAR 
Looks fresh & nice. 





you liberally for your trouble. Address, Build- 
ing Association ( ators, &-c.), Box 2702, N.Y. 
. All the Most 
BEAUTIFUL 
Shades of 
SPRING 


COLORS. 


VELVETEEN. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 405) 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
ConreNTs : 
The Bible Reading, 


Tilustrating “Judith Shakespeare,” 
From Drawing by E. A. Ausey ; 


Frontispiece. 
Part II. 


The Upper Thames, 
By Josep Harron. Illustrated by E. A. Ausry and 
ALrrep Parsons; a 


The Possibilities of a Revived Industry, 
By A. F, Oakey. Illustrated; 
At Mentone—Il., 
By Consranor Fenimore Woonson. Illustrated ; 
A Winter in Canada, 
. H. Farnuam. Ilustrated; 


Jacob Ruysdael, 
Illustrated ; 
Our Country’s Cradle, 

By 'T. W. Higeinson. Lilustrated; 

New Novels, 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE—IL. By Wintiam Brack; 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY—III. By E. P. Ros. 

Iilustrated by W. H. Gusson and F. Dietman; 


By C 


By E. Mason. 


Short Stories, 

DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. By 

Juttan Hawrnorne; 
THE TOPHAM MEADOW LOT. By Sopuiz Swerr; 
LYDIA MACKEY AND COLONEL TARLETON. 

By Dr. J. Manton Sims. 

Glimpses of Emerson, 
By Mrs. James T. Fireips; 
The Doctor-killing Oregons, 


By General Benjamin ALvoup; 


The National Government and Education, 
By Cuanves F. Tuwine; 
Poems 


By Lavra M. Marquanp, Margaret Vexry, 
Henat Daves. 


and 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
A Word to Contributors. —Benvenuto’s Conspiracy.— 
English Criticism of America.—Jenkins and his 
Modern Imitators. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Washington’s Birthday.—The Killing of Eminent 
Men.—Madame Twostar and her Refractory Guests. 
—Speaking in Meeting.—An Old-fashioned Mar- 
riage.—Unecle Billy’s Military Reminiscences.—A 
Personal Explanation.—A Baffled Inquirer.—One 
Step from the Sublime.—‘‘ A Great Day for Paul." 
—The Darky’s Report of a Sermon.—Anecd.ite of 
General Hardee. —The Talisman and the Leech 
(G. T. Lani@an). 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............. Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.............++ 2. 4 00 
ALA DEP ee OARS 6. os cess ccocccses “ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE....... < 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN yaaa 

LIBRARY (62 Numbers).. 10 00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be seut by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Destpaiee. Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colin 
AMERIC AN PURCHASING CO., P. 0. Box 3648, N 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 


Mrs. S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. Cit J. 


pars SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseanx. Mra. A. Lorrvs, 5 Passage Saulnier. 

Or Every Desorption 


HOPPIN promptly done for Ladies 


oy hout the country. For circular, address 
a BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








GREAT CLEARING SALE! 


In order to reduce our very large stock of Dry 
Goods before 


ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING, 


We have made great Reductions in Prices in all 
Departments. 
We mention a few of the many bargains now offered : 
LADIES’ CLOAKS and DOLMANS clear- 
ings eat A, about half former prices. 
CK SELKSat $1.25 and §t-5 1 - per yard. 
COLOK ED OTTOMANS a 
ALL-WOOL DKRKEss ‘Goopa. ~ at 
49c. and 69c. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS for gr ntiotsmade 
Costumes, at S5e. and $1.2 
BLACK CASHMERES 2 69c. and 85c. 





enh) 
onstable Ks Ca 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Now open our Spring Importation of 
Also, 
Embroidered Nainsook and Swiss Muslin 


per yard. 


Housekeeping Goods at very Low Prices, 


4-4 WAMSUTTA at 9c. per yard. 
10-4 SHEETINGS at 24e. per yard. 
TABLE DAMASKS at 50c., 69c., and 
$1.25 per yard. 
AMASK NAPKINS at $1.50, $2.00, 
and $2.45 per dozen 
651 dozens LADIES? COTTON HOSE at 
28e., 34e., 50c., and G2Ke. per pair; extra 
value. 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES and 
LADIES’ FRENCH and DOMESTIC 
UNDERWEAR. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier : = 
Brothers, | co 


NEW YORK. 
The Only 


VELVETEEN 
That after a 
YEAR’S WEAR 
Looks fresh & nice. 


Hamburg Edgings and Insertions. 


Robes. 





Seoadovay AS | 9th ét. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








All the Most 
BEAUTIFUL 
Shades of 
SPRING 
COLORS. 





























REGISTERED. 


A NEW DRESS FABRIC 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 








Street and Walking Costumes, vs 
Reception or Party Dresses, MAKE 
BEING 


Children’s Suits, 
Riding Habits, &c., 


And all purposes that 





FINE TWILL, 








renders it stronger and 


require a high grade more durable than any other 
SILK VELVET at 


ONE HALF 





make of VELVET. It assures the 


fastness of the pile, which otherwise 
the cost —_——- —— 


is liable to come out, and is the great objec- 
tion to the ordinary cheap VELVET. 


CONSULT YOUR OWN INTEREST 


Flberon Fine Twill Velvet 


Sami Leading 


ear aed eee Merchants 
: FAST NAPano gee oF THE 
A Uni 


NOT to come out in WEAR © ited 
WHEN MADE UP IT SHOULD BE 
ATUINY IRM |. cuT SO THAT HANDS POINT UPWARDS. States. 
This Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of every fourth yard 
For Sale by all First Class Retail Establishments. 
JOBBERS ONLY supplied by 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, 


42, 44, 46. 48 & 50 Creene Street, New York. 


aa ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


VELVETEEN. 





Before making your Selection, 


LBERON VELVET 


IT WILL 
PAY 
YOU T0 










All the Most 
BEAUTIFUL 
Shades of 
SPRING 
COLORS. 


YEAR’S WEAR 
Looks fresh & nice. 





LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


We offer our entire stock of Fine Ladies’ Cloths at 
reduced prices, previous to stock-taking. 
200 pieces French and German Ladies’ Cloths and 
Tricots, 45 inches wide, for tailor-made costumes, at 
ibe. 3 formerly $1.25. $2.25; formerly * > 
$1.25; 1.75. 753 
1.753 “ 2.25. 
50 glese French Camlette Cloth, 46 inches wide, 
56c.; reduced from 68c. Great Reductions through- 
out our entire stock of Dress Goods. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 


B. ALTMAN & C0. 


HOUVEAUTES en LINGERIE de PARIS 


BRODERIES DE NANCY. 


Large assortment of Fine Underwear, both French 
and American, for Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants. 
Trousseaux and Layettes a Specialty. 


ORDERS TAKEN ON 


Tailor-made Costumes. 
Nineteenth St. & Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Ken-ingion Embroid- 

ery. Directions for making varions kinds of Crochet 
and Knitted Work, etc. It coutuius a List and Ex- 
Jlanation of the Fabrics and Working Materials used 
in Embroidering Fancy Articles, Hangings, Coverings, 
Tidies, ete. Patterns and Instructions for making 
Lady's Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Pin Cushion and 
Whisk-Broom Holder, Splasher, Banner L ump-Shade, 
Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace. Tells how to make Twenty 
Sritones, including South Kensington, Outline, Per- 
sian, Janina, C hain, Wound, Knot, Button-Hole, Stem, 
Open-Work, Filling, Trish, Star, Satin, Hem, Feather, 
etc. Designs for Piano Cover, Cat's Head in South 
Kensington Stitch, ete. We will send this Book by 
mail for 18 2-cent Stamps; 5 for $1.00. 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


D DUI Pod LEX Manufactured only by the 
BortRrEE M’r’e Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 
CORSET quered all competitors. 
_ Ling are adjustable over 
the hips by strap’ and 
buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. T hey 
are nade with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLEX is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has te mpted unprinci- 
pled mannfacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
she"l prosecnte all such manufacturers and dealers 
seuing such infringements to the full extent of the 
Jaw. ‘For sale by “all dealers in Corsets. 


coy The PIVOT CORSET, 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 












This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
movement of the wearer, 
making an EASY AND 
ELEGANT FIT. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON, & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, @nd other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at onee for Illus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer and Test 
Machine at your own home for 20 days 
free of charge. THE MeoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


anya ti 
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PATCH WORK. stsistes 


great varie - of colors and designs. Packages 50 

cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct, stamps for 

samples. Write yonr address plainly. 
___Kastern Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 





SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whet'.er for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 







Toilet Soaps. 
Send six cents in 
stamps for sample. 


F. B. Orr, Ln Leg 
Chi 














TAKE NOTICE. | 
For 50c. (in —. 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Send to the Yale 
Silk Works, New 
Haven, Ct. fora doilar package of their beautiful silks for patchwork, 


BRIGGS Fax""s, URE hal 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


The Bread - Winners, 


A Social Study. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Praise, and unstinted praise, should be given to 
“The Bread-Winners.”—N. ¥. Times, 

The story is admirable in its graphic portrayal of 
many unlovely phases of American life. * * * Maud 
Matchinu is the embodiment of an American type as 
real and distinct as Daisy Miller. In this character 
the author shows his finest power of analytical study 
and synthetic creation.—N. Y. World. 

Every page of the book shows the practiced hand.*** 
In the style there is a charm which nearly all novices 
miss—a certain graceful and elusive melody which 
depends upon variety in the pattern and swing of the 
sentences, * * * We might mention many scenes 
which seem to us particularly strong, but if we began 
such a catalogue we should not kuow where to stop. 
—JN. Y. Tribune. 


II. 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Li iterary Remains of Ed 


ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 








Earw or Lyrron (“Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 





Wood - Engravings, and Six Fac-similes of 
MSS., &ec., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 
Seldom, indeed, has the history of English letters 
produced so striking a combinu 





ation of eminence in 


the subject and author of an autobiography, distine- 
tion in its editor, and literary ability in both, as has 
been illustrated in these memorials.—London Daily 


Telegraph. 

From beginning to end, one reads with unflagging 
interest, and feels, as he lays the book aside, impa 
tient for the sequel.—N, ¥. World 

The frankness of the autobiography is remarkable 
—wN. Y. Times. 

Full of varied interest, and shows us how early the 
precocious genius, the versatility, and untiring ind 
try of the novelist began to make him famvuus. 
Mall Gazette, Loudon, 








Ii. 


God and the Future Life: 


The Reasonableness of Christianity 
Theology for Youth. By Cuartes Norpuor¥ 
Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” 
&e. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Natural 


Thoughtful, profound, and lucid. * * * Simple in its 
form and written so as to be understood by children, 
the volume is one of the most powerful arguments 
against doubt and infidelity that has lately appeared. 
a tford Courant. 

A plain, straightforward, earnest appeal to the hon- 
est sense of thinking people.—Philadelphia Times. 


Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 


With a Portrait, 
$1.25. 


Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


This autobiography we at once declare to be one of 
the most delightful and instructive of books.—JV. Y. 
Timea. 

Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 
more graphic than the autobiography which bas just 
been published.—Pall Mali Gazette, London 


Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, 


By Witt1am Bearkrie, Author of “How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

Mr. William Blaikie’s new manual cannot fail! to re- 
ceive a warm welcome from parents and teachers, 
and should be introduced as a working text-book 
into thousands of schools throughout the country 
— Boston Herald, 

A boo:: which ought to be placed at the elbow of 
every school-teacher.—Springjfield Union 


VI. 
Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, 


By the Rev. T. F. Tutsetton Dyer, M.A., Oxon., 
Author of “ British Popular Customs, Past and 
Present,” &e. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 





As a companion in Shakespearian study, or as a 
repository of folk-lore, this engaging volume wil! tiud 
many iuterested readers.—Boston Journal, 


VIL. 


Qld Mexico and her Lost Provinces. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and 
Arizona, by way of Cuba. By Wiittam Henry 
Bishop. With Numerous Illustrations, chiefly 
from Sketches by the Author. 
$2.00. j 


12mo, Cloth, 


Mr. Bishop has gone beyond any writer we k). ow 
of in getting at “the actual heart of things.”— ihe 
Nation, N. Y. 

The book is fall of capital illustrations, and, taken 
altogether, can be highly praised.—¥. ¥. Herald 
t@ Harper & Brorures will send any of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 
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ONE OF THE DREAMS OF HAPPY 
CHILDHOOD “THAT WE FEAR WILL 
NEVER, NEVER BE REALIZED. 











"WHAT AMI A'GOIN TO DO WITH THAT 
SNOWBALL? WOULD'NT YOU LIKE.TO 
KNOW? * . 
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THE FINISH. 
HOW TOMMY AND BILLY [THOSE NAUGHTY BOYS! STARTED A 
SNOWGALL DOWN THE HLLL THAT LED TO THE STATION. 





THE SNOWBALL SEASON. 




















